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OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, 
church, and community. 


To raise the standards of home life. 


To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children 


and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that par- 
ents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of 
the child. 


To develop between educators and_ the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest advan- 


tages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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EVERYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 





HRISTMAS! The old white magic still sparkles from the word. In spite of war, hatred, prejudice, 

death, and disaster, there comes a time once a year when we are children with our children and 
share their trustful, outgoing friendliness to all. We cannot do enough for those we love. For days be- 
fore the day our efforts and our words are filled with work and planning. For what? To give joy to 
othgrs—that is all. 

It wasn’t so long ago that Christmas was pretty much a private affair. The Christmas tree, standing 
in the biggest room, was revealed on Christmas Eve or early Christmas morning, with shades drawn at 
the windows and candles alight for our own. A little later some generous soul awoke to the fact that 
alonely passerby might like a share of the festivity; and the pretty custom of hanging wreaths was born. 
With a wreath in the window, of course, the curtains weren’t drawn, and he who passed by could get 
areal glimpse of it all: the shimmering tree, the awed or shouting children, the parents exchanging 
happy glances. From that custom it was only a step to lighting the porch or doorway and to decorating 
alittle live evergreen near the gate—as a gift and greeting to any who might come. In these days we 
drive past block after block on Christmas Eve and see an unbroken line of rejoicing lights, a crimson 
and gold and sapphire fairyland. They reach as far as the street, these lights and garlands, and then... 

And then they stop. They must stop, of course, for traffic. But the abruptness of their halting is a 
symbol; so far and no farther. So far will we carry our peace and good will toward men; so long— 
until December 26—are we willing to forget ourselves and live for others. Is it not strange that, having 
known such joy, we deprive ourselves of it as soon as Christmas is over? Is it not strange that, having 
learned to send Christmas out beyond our portals, we cannot carry it beyond the border of our street? 

The National Congress has always found it so. In essence our year-round work is truly the work of 
Christmas. Our efforts are dedicated to the welfare and happiness of children all over the world. Not 
only at Christmas but all the year long, we feel that life holds no greater joy than helping others, than 
breaking down barriers of hate and misunderstanding, than offering help to the needy, friendship to 
the friendless, and hope to the handicapped. The Christmas customs in which we take such delight 
have come to us from peoples all over the world. Is not this proof enough that all human hearts are 
akin? “Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight!”’ sings the poet. Everywhere, everywhere, friend- 
ship tonight! But only tonight? Shall it be chilled and forgotten when morning breaks? 

For us in the National Congress it must not. Let us go one step farther; let us climb another hill. 
One step at a time will carry us to the goal. A Merry Christmas to you, and another the next day and 
the day after that. A Happy New Year, three hundred and sixty-five times! 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HERO WORSHIP: 
Wise or Unwise? 


EAN is Hollywood-crazy, say Jean’s mother 
and father. Her walls are covered with photos 
of her latest idol. She spends most of her 

allowance on movie magazines. John’s parents 
aren’t quite so critical of his tastes. He’s a sports 
fan, and somehow that seems healthier than being 
screen-struck, even though the private lives of 
heavyweights may not be very savory either. 
But whether parents sniile or frown on their 
children’s infatuations, the children themselves 
are likely to go blithely on their way. Their en- 
thusiasms will perhaps change over the years, 
but while youth lasts the yearning for the adven- 
turous, the glamorous, and the fabulous is deep 
and insistent. And when youth finds the embodi- 
ment of this yearning in a hero or heroine, that 
person receives the all-absorbing admiration that 
only the young can give. When it fades, never to 
be rekindled, something priceless has been lost. 
This may be the fate of nine tenths of the human 
race, but the small percentage of those grownups 
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who keep their faith and enthusiasm are the true 
creators and leaders. 

Most parents will acknowledge this because 
they understand the values of hero worship at its 
best. But they are troubled when the “hero” 
seems an unworthy person. They are aware, for 
example, of the reprehensible morals of actress 
so-and-so and feel that even success at baseball 
represents a triumph of brawn over brain. They | 





are troubled, in a word, if their children’s heroes | 
lack the higher virtues. 


Practical—at a Price 


R there’s the case of the crush-on-the-older- 
girl in high school. Kate has worked herself 
into an almost hysterical state about Margie In- 
gram. She comes home light-hearted and ecstatic 
if Margie has deigned to smile at her in the hall, or | 
she cries herself to sleep at a fancied slight. Yet 
from all Kate’s mother has heard of Margie, she’s 
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thisis the fourth article in the series “Psy- 
chology of the Elementary School Child.” 


Love, even for a Hollywood star, represents a 
yearning for something better than most of us 
know. For Jean, the fact that her idol has had 
four divorces and lives only for her face, her fig- 
ure, and her millions need not be important facts 
at all. To Jean she is the goddess of love and 
beauty, and this alone is important. 

“True in part,” you may answer. Granted that 
the Hollywood star serves the same purpose in 
Jean’s life at twelve as the princess in the fairy 
tale has always served. But as time passes and 
Jean grows older, the insidious standards of the 
screen do eventually affect her yearnings in a 
hundred different ways, all of them evil. 

To be beautiful, to be envied, to marry an im- 
possibly perfect man who has no counterpart in 
reality, and attain wedded bliss without the tra- 
vail of continued maturing—these are the goals 
constantly presented to our young people. (And to 
specialist in the art of parent-child relations. our middle-aged, too, who are often equally vulner- 
e able.) Are we to take it lying down? What can we 
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e ISE or unwise, it’s extremely likely to 

occur. Nearly every child goes through 
the experience. The important thing is that 
he select the right hero; for, once selected, 
the hero can do no wrong—not as far as 
INNA Jean or John is concerned! Parents, bewil- 
VM dered by the headlong, reasonless admiration 
"Tl of a child for some older person who may 
OLF sem to them commonplace, have wailed of 
this “silliness”? for generations. But is it 
really silly? It all depends. What it depends 
on and what to do about it are discussed by a 











parents do to help our children find heroes who 
are really heroic, admirations that pay homage not 
to getting ahead of our fellow man but to serving 
him? 


arather vain and selfish girl. There’s nothing so 
wonderful about» her. And is a crush wholesome? 
These are some of the questions that trouble 


: 7 Home-bred Heroes 
parents about their hero-worshiping adolescents. 


Most of them are relieved 
when their children outgrow 
the romantic phase and give 
their attention to the practical 
business of lessons, 

the life of the here- 
7 and-now social set, or 
@ | the problem of how 
someday to earn a liv- 
ing. Parents tend to 
demand realism and 
good common sense 
and look on idealism 
as something of du- 
bious value, a handi- 


e true 


ecause 
at its 





~— cap in the competitive 
| A struggle their  chil- 
c a dren soon must enter. 
~ | Yet the more thought- 
Poti } ful (as well as those 
with the liveliest mem- 
}ories of their own 
| youth) are likely to 
| harbor compunctions 
mn and ask themselves 
wistfully “What price 
erself practicality ?” 
ate \. For practicality has 
. ca | Its price. Unless man’s reach 
“ Vel | exceeds his grasp, we do in- 


e 
** | deed become 


she’s earthbound. 
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N answer to these well- 

founded objections, I can 
only venture the following 
suggestions. First, I believe 
that our course as 
parents must be posi- 
tive, not negative. No 
use our looking grim 
and coming up with 
moral lectures, or 
pointing out to our 
boys and girls that 
their idols have feet of 
clay! No use thrust- 
ing books on Lincoln 
or Madame Curie into 
their hands and bid- 
ding them love these 
lives instead. No use, 
that is, unless our chil- 
dren also have day-to- 
day evidence that we, 
their elders, have our 
own heroes, our own 
high standards of 
thought and action to 
kindle warmth within 
us and light us on our 
steadfast way. 

“What’s that you’re read- 
ing, Mother?” 
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“It’s the autobiography of a woman named 
Eleanor Roosevelt.” 

“Is she very young and beautiful?” 

“Not really beautiful, and she’s older than I am, 
but she has lovely eyes. She hasn’t been happy 
all the time, and there are people who hate her as 
well as many who love and admire her.” 

“So what’s so wonderful about her?” 


“She has courage. She was terribly shy and, 


overcame it. She’s genuinely interested in many 
different kinds of people, and tries to help them. 
She has always gone on doing what she thinks is 
right even when many people criticize her.” 

“Well, I’d rather be pretty and have everyone 
crazy about me!” 


Toward Goodlier Goals 


HIS is chapter one, perhaps. Chapter two in 

your child’s development comes when he or she 
finds out what the grownups in his world—his 
parents and teachers especially—actually do about 
their own goals and values. The depth of your con- 
victions, as he soon will learn, is measured by the 
extent to which they goad you into action. 

So you support the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, the hospital, the church. You do all the good 
and necessary things that most people do auto- 
matically because they are the things to do if you 
are to be acceptable in society. I contend that it is 
the extra something which you put into your good 
works—and the spiritual struggle which you have 
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within yourself in arriving at it—that really egy; 
in the end. It is this added spark of dynamic power 
which will imbue your children with the conyj, 
tion that life’s spiritual values are its real valyg 
We, the grownups, set the pace. Our values and 
our struggle to realize those values are the beg ; 
—in fact, the only—defense against the poison of 
Hollywood, against all that is false and tawdry in 
our civilization. 

In every time and clime the real hero, the greg: 
leader, is he who has been at least a step ahead of 
the average, who has had a vision that extende 
wider and deeper than most, who has dared ex. 
press this vision and defend it even against public 
clamor. If this is the kind of man or woman we 
honor and if we show in our own lives and in the 
choices we make that we actually understand anj 
share their values, then our children will almos 
certainly, in their own time, discard the immature 
and the false for what is better, truer, and more 
lasting. 


Better Heroes, Better Selves 


N eminent sociologist recently listed several 
signs by which one could almost surely con- 
clude that a civilization was on the down grade. 
Among them was “the debunking of heroes.” A 
curious item this may seem at first, appearing as it 
does among other more obviously ominous signs 
like the high divorce rate or the weakening of} fF 
moral imperatives. Does it mean that if we are as 
a nation to avoid decay, our children must go on 
believing that old saying about George Washing-} % 
ton and the cherry tree? Should our schools con-| 
tinue to feed them nonsense about the glories of} 5 
the age of chivalry with no notion of the extent} ‘ 
of the sordid, the cruel, and the ignoble realities of |_| 
that age? 
I doubt if this was the meaning intended. I sus-} ' 
pect that what this student of the rise and fall of} | 
civilizations has observed is that people and na} | 
tions are done for when they have no higher goals 
in life than how to earn a living and how to get} | 
ahead. People and nations need enthusiasm; they | | 
need visions of lives that have more depth and) — 
meaning than lives have ordinarily. They need to | 
seek this better life more and more energetically, 
for themselves and for others. The homage they | 
render to those who have come closer to it thai | 
they have been able to come is part of this im | 
portant struggle. 

As usual, as always, it lies with our homes, our 
schools, and our communities to determine 
whether these precious sparks in the hearts of 
young people are to burn brightly or be forever | 
extinguished. 








See outline, suggestions, and reading references on page 34. | 
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Freedom 





EAR, which is at once a scourge and a 

blessing to mankind, is truly a problem 
for all parents of young children. The bal- 
ance between due caution and undue anxiety 
is a delicate one, even for an adult. We need 
great wisdom and great serenity, based on 
an adequate sense of the matter’s importance, 
if we are to guide and teach our children 
aright. Here are some facts and suggestions. 


naturally like to think of a life free from 

fear. Yet fear may be a useful feeling when 
areal danger is at hand. The normal person runs 
from a fire, from an oncoming automobile. His 
sense of danger mobilizes his energies so that he 
can run fast, so that he can even enter a burning 
building to save the life of another. 

In the recent war our soldiers were not taught 
that fear is bad but rather that fear helps them 
to meet or escape danger. We teach children not to 
turn on the gas, not to run out into a busy street. 
In so doing we make use of our own fears and 
acknowledge to the child that danger exists. Very 
early in the life of a child we find it necessary 
to use his fear in the service of his protection. 
Mothers and fathers are often puzzled about this. 
They wish to save their child from harm, but at 
oe same time they wish also to save him from 
ear. 

Parents, then, must deal with two kinds of fear 
In children, the physical and the psychological. 
The problem is to help the child avoid danger 
without being crippled by unreasoning fears. For 


[= word fear is an unpleasant word. We 


—_ 





This is the fourth article in the series 
“Psychology of the Preschool Child.” 
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example, how can we teach a child that not all 
dogs are bad just because one dog knocked him 
over before he was strong enough to keep his 
balance or experienced enough to know that the 
dog was merely being playful? 

A child usually reflects the attitude of his 
parents and the other grownups around him. 
Anxious parents, as a rule, have anxious children. 
If the mother is afraid of the big dog, even though 
she says nothing and gives no outward sign, she 
may communicate her feeling to the child. The 
subtlety of this communication cannot be over- 
estimated. How often we hear a mother say: “I 











was always afraid of thunderstorms,” and in the 
same breath complain that her child comes 
screaming to her at the first sound of thunder. 

Children learn fears, but they also learn con- 
fidence—and they learn them both from their 
parents. A two-year-old child was once stung by a 
bee. The next day he wanted “to eat outdoors with 
the bees,” and his mother had to remind him gent- 
ly of the sting. She should have been greatly 
pleased with his reply: “But that was a bad bee!” 
This child’s environment had proved itself so 
friendly to him that “a bad 
bee” was naturally an ex- 
ception. Yet at the same 
time every child has to be 
protected. 


The Need for 


Reassurance 


NDER normal condi- 

tions children can 
usually assimilate one 
fright if reassurance of 
safety and protection is 
immediately forthcoming. 
A kiss on a bump, an en- 
couraging smile from 


Mother is_ normally 
enough. Without this 
prompt undoing of a 


fright, a child may worry 
or fret until the scare 
grows all out of propor- 
tion. We learned in the 
war that men who suf- 
fered from shock returned 
much more readily to a normal state if psycho- 
logical first aid was at hand, if they could be taken 
quickly behind the lines and comforted with rest, 
food, and attention. The longer the wait between 
hurt and relief, the harder the cure. This is as 
true of a psychological wound as it is of a physical 
one that must be guarded against infection. 

Likewise a series of frights, one following on the heels 
of another, is difficult for the child—or anyone—to with- 
stand. “One thing on top of another’”’ is a well-worn 
phrase we all use when it seems that we have too much 
to endure all at once. 


The reassuring presence of parents is the little child’s 
best defense against overpowering experiences. Anna 
Freud reported during the war that children minded the 
blitz very little when they felt the nearness of loving 
protectors; indeed, they were often agreeably excited. 
But the loss or the disappearance of Father or Mother, 
even for a very short time, threw them into panic. 


In an effort to help children be courageous, 
grownups often resort to shaming a youngster 
for his timidity. “A big boy should not be afraid” 
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was thought once to be good pedagogy. But a big 
boy, even a big man, may have fears, and if he 
must hide them, think how much good mental (or 
psychic) energy is required to keep them out of 
mind and how much energy is therefore taken 
away from the creative pursuits of life. Fears 
should be talked about, not shamed away into 
underground channels to show up later in another 
guise. 


The Subtler Forms of Fear 


S° far we have talked 
about fears created by 
situations that are actu. 
ally dangerous to life or 
limb, the many situations 
in the daily life of a child 
that parents take care of 
almost automatically, 
Much more difficult to 
understand and to handle 
are the fears little children 
acquire as a result of their 
weakness and inability to 
handle situations. 

The earliest of these is 
the fear of losing the 
mother’s love. Of course, 
an infant cannot think in 
these terms, but because of 
his dependence on his 
mother he may be dis- 
turbed even to the point of 
panic when Mother is not 
available to feed him or 
take care of him. Children 
without love, whose 
mothers reject or abandon them, may develop ex- 
treme anxiety about being left alone, and it is 
safe to say that all little children have to learn 
not to become uneasy when their parents leave 
them for a time. In most instances the child’s 
anxiety is quickly stilled by the mother’s reap- 
pearance. The peek-a-boo game is sometimes ex- 
plained as the baby’s way of letting the mother 
go and bringing her back again. 

Children who have been deprived of love early 
in life rarely develop confidence in the persons 
around them. They may grow up to be suspicious 
or demanding, even predatory. They constantly try 
to get something they do not have. Without con- 
fidence in human beings, they tend to depend on 
things for comfort and satisfaction and posses- 
sions become extremely important to them. 

Fear of losing Mother’s love develops in the 
earliest weeks or months of life, but its influence 
on the personality may extend far beyond child- 
hood. It is because of our knowledge of these pro- 
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found effects that we encourage the mother to 
preast-feed her baby or, if she is unable to do so, 
cuddle him when he has his bottle, so that he 
nay feel the warmth and security of the close 
enact. The infant learns through his body. 


Itis for this reason also that we encourage mothers to 
gend a great deal of time with their children, that we 
‘courage their leaving even little babies for long peri- 
ods with other people, and that we urge them, if they 
have to go away for the birth of a child, to be especially 
attentive to the other children on their return. The moth- 
a’sleaving may be just as much of an injury to the child 
4a fire in the house or some physical calamity. 

Also, unavoidable events in the family may frighten 
the child. Father may have to go away on business. 
Mother may have to go to the hospital. A brother or a 
ister may have an accident. Any such occurrence gives 
the child reason to think that “‘something else bad”’ may 
happen. During the war many parents discovered that 
when the father went away the child clung more than ever 
tohis mother, fearing that she would have to go away too. 
Children are logical in their own way. We have con- 
stantly to remember that their logic is out of line with 
ours only because it is based on limited experience. 


Another frequent fear of childhood, developing 
somewhat later, is the fear of hurt to the body. The 
child actually gets hurt occasionally, and he sees 
other children get hurt. He comes to prize his body 
very highly. He wants to be strong; he wants to 
grow big. Often parents unwittingly say something 
that makes him fearful. “If you don’t eat, you will 
never grow big and strong like Daddy.” Sometimes 
the most innocent remarks of this kind will cause 
the child great anxiety. He will try to cover it up, 
but he has to work it out in his mind somehow. 

The too common threat of “If you do that, some- 
thing will happen to you” leaves the child uneasy 
and causes him to build fantasies about dire con- 
sequences. It is unnecessary to enumerate other 
threatening situations; the list is long and well 


_ known. The important thing is to realize how easily 


a child can be made fearful lest “something ter- 
rible” happen to him, to be watchful for this anx- 
iety and ready with correction and assurance. 
Going to the doctor or the hospital is always 
fraught with some anxious concern. An intelligent 
eleven-year-old boy who had presumably been well 
prepared for an eye operation asked after it was 
over, “But where is the hole in my head?” He had 
imagined that the eye muscles could be corrected 








only through an aperture in the top of his head. 
Preparation for medical and dental experience 
can save child and parents many later struggles. 


Fears of Mind and Conscience 


k=" normal little child is striving hard to be 

like grownups, not only strong and big but able 

to do the things they do, to know as much as they 

know. There is so much to learn from these tall 
People who seem endowed with all knowledge! 

When a three-year-old boy asked his mother, 
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“What kind of suits does God wear?” he received 
an impatient reply, “God doesn’t wear suits!” Still 
struggling for knowledge, he returned an hour 
later with “What kind of dresses does God wear?” 
Here the mother had—and missed—a wonderful 
opportunity to encourage the child’s exploration. 
To make children afraid to follow their investi- 
gative urge is to run the risk later on-of having a 
teacher report: “Slow, shy, never asks questions.” 

But the child who does not ask questions has by 
no means given up research. His questions must 
now be answered by himself, so he ruminates— 
daydreams, as: we say—and is often so busy with 
his own reflections that he turns away from play 
with other children, becomes lonely and troubled. 

When a child is older, say about five years of age, 
a new kind of anxiety develops, one that everybody 
experiences in some measure. We may call it the 
fear of one’s own conscience. Up to this age, the 
parents and other grownups have been the controls 
in the child’s life. They have told him what to do 
and what not to do. These permissions and prohibi- 
tions the child takes gradually into himself from 
the time he first becomes aware of Mother’s frown. 
Slowly he begins to want to live at peace not only 
with his parents but with himself also. In this way 
he comes to be a responsible person. But it is not 
an easy, predestined achievement; it is a long trial- 
and-error procedure. Some people never achieve it, 
as we well know. 

In such growth of conscience the parents play a 
supremely important part. Leading a child to make 
distinctions between acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior, without expecting too much or too little 
of him, is the aim of all education, and education 
begins at home. We want to save him alike from 
the anxiety of feeling that he is “bad” and from 
the irresponsible attitude that makes him think 
nothing matters. The first is the primary concern 
of this article, and in this respect parents can help 
the child by realizing that harsh words, expres- 
sions of disappointment, and punishment do not 
help a child to take responsibility for himself. He 
often needs forgiveness; he needs encouragement; 
he needs patient guidance. 

Those standards the child takes over from the 
parents must be thought of as the standards of 
the future. They are what men will live by and 
translate into government. 

To help a child to be courageous and yet not too 
rigid in conduct, to be sympathetic to others and 
yet not too lenient—this is the ideal by which we 
may attain a concept of world citizenship. At the 
recent International Congress on Mental Health in 
London one fact was repeated many times: The 
attainment of a sense of world community must 
begin with the training of the little child. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 34. 
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IV. 





finest relationships in life, in fact, is that 

between a person and the tools with which 
he does expertly that which is worth doing. The 
visible tools of our various human trades are well 
known to us—hammer, chisel, wrench, egg beater, 
and all the rest. If they are ours and if we have 
used them long and well, we love them almost as 
though they were part of ourselves. Even when 
they are not our own, we feel a spontaneous affec- 
tion for them if they bear the signs of long human 
use. For we recognize them as the means by which 
man has become intimate with his world and use- 
ful in it. 

Most of us are not in the habit of talking of our 
insights as tools; they, being of the mind, seem to 
deserve a more dignified title. Yet if we want to get 
the feel of their utility we can do worse than sim- 
ply call them tools. With them, as with saws and 
scissors, we do things that seem to us worth the 
effort. The physical tools that we take in hand en- 
able us to create objects—or to repair objects. The 
tools of our understanding enable us to create hu- 
man relationships—or to repair those that have 
been broken by misjudgment and hurt pride. 


N: craftsman works without tools. One of the 
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BONARO 
W. OVERSTREET 


A TOOL KIT OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGHTS 


Membership Takes Insight 


ig every situation that we enter we need psycho- 
logical insights. We need them when we are 
with the people we know best and love best and 
when we are with strangers whose paths have, for 
a moment, crossed our own. But in a peculiar way 
we need them in the groups that we join: in our 
church, club, P.T.A., study group, help-giving or- 
ganization, civic or political group. 

In all these, the people who belong have some 
interests and purposes in common. Often, how- 
ever, what they have in common is so limited or so 
vaguely defined that it does not foster among all 
members a full mutual confidence. Instead, in 
many organizations there are cliques, shy half- 
intimacies, veiled antagonisms and competitions, 
friendships by proximity that never ripen into 
friendships by mutual understanding, social wari- 
ness, and even social fears. In brief, it is altogether 
possible for us to be members of the same church 
or club without our being in any deep sense mem- 
bers one of another. As a matter of fact, just as 
there is no quarrel like a family quarrel, so there 
is no gap like that which divides some members 
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som others in a group split by misunderstanding. 

This being so, there is no place where we more 
need our tools of psychological insight than in the 
groups to which we belong. With these tools we 
an often, if we are skillful, become the reason 
why the membership does not split, why the capaci- 
ties of the shy are not wasted, why small mis- 
yderstandings do not grow into large animosi- 
ties, why cliques do not destroy working unity. Or 
io put the matter positively, we can often become 
the reason why there is a general harmony and 
mutual confidence throughout the membership 
body. 

in order, then, that we may more expertly prac- 
tice the high art of belonging, we take stock of 
certain basic insights that must be given a place 
in our kit of working tools. 


Of Human Pride 


HE first insight can be stated 
very simply: Every human 
being has his own pride to de- 
fend. In practice this means 





Parent-tteacher leaders have long recog- 
nized that the National Parent-Teacher 
is their best kit of tools for conducting 
study and discussion in the field of parent 
education. Here is one such leader, mag- 
azine in hand, with her study group. 





many things. It means, among 
others, that people cannot wel- 
come new facts or new policies 
unless these can be reconciled 
with their self-respect. 

To take one instance, new members are not 
likely to be drawn into the P.T.A. by our telling 
them what ignorant parents they are and how 
much they need to learn before they can do a good 
job of bringing up their children. But they may 
be drawn in if we help them to see themselves as 
people who want not only to give their own children 
every possible advantage but who can be relied up- 
on to promote the welfare of all children. With 
this image of themselves in mind they can self- 
respectingly return to the role of learners and can 
work to acquire new knowledge and new habits. 

Again, those members of a group who have long 
supported some certain policy are not likely to be 
weaned away from it by being told brashly that 
What they have been doing is stupid and out of 
date. Obviously they have a pride-stake in the 
established policy. If it is stupid, then by implica- 
t'on they are stupid for having continued it, for 
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having been, perhaps, the chief agents through 
which it was carried out. Yet these same people 
may welcome a new policy if they are helped to see 
it not only as a logical development from the old 
but as one that could not have been achieved with- 
out the spadework that they have long been doing. 

This sort of insight into our human makeup 
may seem too obvious to need laboring. But with- 
in the past year I have seen one fine civic-educa- 
tional organization split wide open because of in- 
difference to simple human pride. A new president, 
overly eager to prove himself, began the moment 
he took office to institute such major changes that 
his predecessor was inevitably cast in the role of 
a person who had been delaying progress. 

The new president did not call the former presi- 





© Eva Luoma 


dent an old fogy. But in his intense desire to show 
his own brisk aliveness he acted out that impli- 
cation, with results that any person of psychologi- 
cal know-how could have predicted. Not only did 
the former president withdraw abruptly into a 
stockade of hurt pride, but there he rallied around 





KILLED mastery of the sharp and delicate 

instruments of insight is essential to suc- 
cess in any group effort. With it, members are 
held together in the warmth of a common 
purpose; without it, they are forever divided 
by dissension. Herself an able practitioner of 
the art of human relations, Mrs. Overstreet 
here suggests how first to discover and then to 
develop aptitudes for personal cooperation. 
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himself both his close personal friends and also 
those who had been his fellow workers during his 
time in office. Even some who felt that he had held 
back the organization by outmoded practices 
joined him in his stubborn rejection of the new 
because they felt sorry for him. Others, while they 
agreed with what the new president was trying to 
do, felt that they could not support his program 
without seeming to support his obtuse cruelty. 
Perhaps this was an extreme instance of the 
neglect of human pride. Or perhaps it was not. 
Certainly any one of us who has long worked in 
organizations has seen similar tragedies, small or 
large, acted out. The religious commandment that 
we love our neighbor as ourselves might well be 
given here a specific interpretation: that we, as 
members of groups, should cherish the pride and 
self-respect of others as we would cherish our own. 


Short on Self-confidence 


7 there is a second insight closely related 
to the first: Most people suffer from a short- 
age of genuine self-confidence. 

We often overlook this because the people 
around us seem for the most part sure enough of 
themselves—so much so, in fact, that we may be 
tempted to think that we, in our shynesses and 
hesitations, are an exception to the human rule. 
Sometimes it may even appear obvious that peo- 
ple have plenty of self-confidence because they 
are positively aggressive, hungry for power, de- 
termined to hold-the spotlight. 


But if we have gone beyond the primer stage in our 
psychological awareness we will not be deceived. The 
openly pushing individual is not supported on the inside 
by self-confidence; he must, rather, constantly prove him- 
self to himself because he is a prey to self-doubtings that 
will not let him rest. No less than the obviously timid 
person, therefore, he needs to be helped to a relaxed 
sense of being liked, wanted, and approved. 

Knowledge that on the whole the human race is short 
on self-confidence is knowledge indispensable to us in our 
group relationships. Fortified with it we will realize why 
so few people, when a vote is being taken, will raise their 
hands to register a minority opinion should there be a 
strong majority on the other side. For many, it would be 
almost physically impossible to do so; to create a situa- 
tion in which they would feel themselves the focus of 
critical eyes. Others would spontaneously interpret the 
fact that they were in a minority to mean that they were 
probably mistaken, so habitually do they think of other 
people as better informed than themselves. 

Many chairmen wittingly or unwittingly make it 
harder than need be for individuals ever to act in a 
minority role. They do so by making it seem, with their 
voice and manner, that the taking of a negative vote is a 
bothersome formality inflicted upon them by Robert’s 
Rules of Order. ““Opposed, the same sign,’’ they say when 
‘“‘all in favor’ have registered their vote by a show of 
hands, and then, before any shy person can stir himself 
into action, they hurry on: ‘‘Motion is carried.”’ If we 
are psychologically wise about the self-doubtings of 
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people, we will, in office or out of office, in every groyp ;, 
which we belong, work to divorce the idea of being simp), 
in a minority from the idea of being “different,” ” 

Another thing also we will do. We will realize that thos 
reluctant souls upon whom we suddenly try to pregs role 
of leadership actually do doubt their own compete 
when they say they do. Some few, of course, may be 
simply angling for more persuasion. But most of then 
mean what they say. It is no solution, then, for Us to 
apply pressure and more pressure or to insist, “Don’t be 
silly! Of course you can do it.” - 

The solution to the leadership problem in any group— 
the problem of getting ‘“‘new blood” to operate—calls for 
long-range planning, not abrupt and insistent presgyr 
It means that we must help to work out programs oj 
leadership training and perhaps of internships or appren- 
tice systems through which new leaders can gradually f chia 
and modestly learn what is expected of them and leam | 9v™ 
too, what powers they actually possess. "som 


Many other practical applications of this basic S 
insight into human shyness and self-doubt wil sod 


occur to any experienced group member. It is | tive 
tool insight that we dare not do without. mer 


Come Out, Wherever You Are! 


yey a third insight that we constantly need: | Lic 
All people have more to contribute to the grow} Ka 
—and more capacities to develop—than they then. Ins 
selves realize. Part of our task as a group member 
is to encourage into the open, by companionship,| sal 
approval, and opportunity, the traits that we want| s0 
our fellow members to exhibit. 
With this we can quickly put a fourth insight: Peopk| wy, 
want to be useful when they know how. Also a fifth insight:| jj 
They want to like and be liked. The jealousies and hostili-| 41, 
ties they show are marks of a frustrated will-to-love, not} jy), 
marks of some inherent ugliness of spirit. To the extent! 4 
that we can help create an atmosphere of friendliness ani| 4}, 
approval in a group, we will find people glad to be friendly | 








and approving not only toward us but toward one anothe.| | 
Robert Frost, in one of his poems about the gamed} tal 
hide-and-seek, has written these lines: m 
Thus it is from babes who play ip: 

At hide-and-seek to God afar: th 

All those who hide too well away L 

Must speak and tell us where they are. in 

They can tell us where they are, however, only if wewil| or 
listen, only if we have ears for what they say. ef 
In every group to which we belong people vari- 7 


ously hide from one another. They hide because | 

they are shy, because they do not want to be 7 
pushing, because they feel that other people are) T 
more competent, because’ they feel that all the ™ 
others know each other and that they only are | el 
outsiders. They hide for a myriad reasons. But if iz 
we can, by attitude and manner, make it unmis-| 4 
takably clear that we like them as they are aml) c 
want to know them as they really are, then they 
may, hesitantly but with increasing confidence, 9 
come out of hiding. They may come out into thee} | 
perience of new satisfactions. They may come out,} q 
also, to contribute greatly to the common welfare. 


’ 
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NEWSFRONT 











Facts and Feelings.—When psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists from all over the world conferred recently in a 

jum on feelings and emotions, they punctured 
some widely held beliefs. For example, Dr. Arnold Gesell 
of Yale announced that seven is the most sensitive of all 
ages. “Never afterward,” he explained, “will the child be 
so deeply influenced by the actions of his elders, so sensi- 
tive to praise and blame.” Again, it has been found that 
men are more emotional than women, said Dr. John E. 
Anderson of the University of Minnesota. One reason, he 
suggested, might be “the amount of social pressure placed 
upon the male to conceal his emotions.” 


Licked. — Women can out-taste men, according to Dr. 
Katheryn E. Langwill, professor of nutrition at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. Her experiments showed that 
whereas only 46.7 per cent of 242 men were able to dif- 
ferentiate between the four basic tastes of sweet, sour, 
salt, and bitter, 77 per cent of 257 women were able to do 
s0 with ease. 


Shattered Shelters.—Global fighting during World 
War II destroyed the equivalent of 20 million to 30 
million homes—about 13 million in Europe and Africa 
and anywhere from 7 million to 17 million in Asia. Here 
in America, where we escaped bombardment, the casu- 
alty list due to long-suspended construction work was 
also in the millions. 


Cleaning Up the Comics.—Nearly 50 cities have 
taken action banning the sale of comic books that feature 
mayhem, murder, or lust, reports the American Munic- 
ipal Association. Although the validity of several of 
these measures is being challenged in court, P.T.A.’s of 
Los Angeles County, California, have been instrumental 
in obtaining the enactment of a carefully framed county 
ordinance, An informal check shows that it is being 
effectively enforced. Comic book dealers in Racine, Wis- 
consin, have won approbation for censoring their own 
wares, in cooperation with civic groups and city officials. 


To Teach the Children.—The N.E.A. Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards sees a 
need for 1,045,622 new elementary teachers in America’s 
classrooms for the next ten years, as follows: 553,162 to 
replace experienced teachers who die, retire, or resign; 
262,097 to provide one additional teacher for each 30 
additional pupils expected to enroll, in view of the in- 
creased birth rate; 70,000 to take the place of teachers 
now holding emergency licenses; and 160,363 to reduce 
the size of classes to a nation-wide average of 25 pupils. 


Imperatives.—A poll of 73 learned men of science, con- 
ducted by a group of faculty members of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, asked for opinions on the fore- 
most scientific and technological problems confronting 
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the United States today. Replies listed the control of 
atomic energy, the conservation of natural resources, and 
the conquest of cancer, mental diseases, and personality 
maladjustments. 


White-collar Budgets.— Office workers in Boston earn 
less than do workers in comparable jobs elsewhere in the 
country, according to a survey of 11 selected cities by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. But Bostonians can take 
comfort in the news that it also costs less to live in their 
city. San Francisco firms pay the highest salaries, topping 
even New York’s, but living expenses there are way up 
too. The midcontinent city of Chicago, where salaries are 
fourth highest, has experienced the greatest increase in 
the cost of living, a rise of 178.8 per cent above that for 
1935-39. 


To Rout Rheumatism.—Heartening news for the 
seven and a half million Americans who suffer from some 
form of arthritis or rheumatism is the establishment of a 
new national foundation for the study of these painful 
diseases. The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation has 
been organized along the lines of similar groups fighting 
infantile paralysis, cancer, and heart disease. 


English Goes Everywhere.—An estimated 40 per cent 
of all German adults, for example, now understand 
English. In the British, French, and American zones and 
the western sector of Berlin—an area populated by more 
than 50 millions—the study of English is compulsory 
above the fifth grade in all schools. In Scandinavian coun- 
tries our tongue has replaced German to such an extent 
that now 60 per cent of the works of Swedish scholars are 
written in English. And in Mexico when English courses 
were announced at the Benjamin Franklin Institute not 
long ago, police reserves had to be called to handle the 
crowd of eager applicants. 


Safety Line.—From now on even the most daring 
mountain climber will never be able completely to get 
away from it all, for the telephone is going wherever he 
goes. In remote Alpine crevices where accidents are fre- 
quent the Swiss are installing two-way radio telephones 
so that climbers in distress can dial for help to the valley 
below. The privacy lost may mean a life saved. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 1-49, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the January 
National Parent-Teacher. We meet that you renew it 
now to avoid delay in receiving the February issue. Send 
one dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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ONE 
WORLD 


—But 


How2 


HY is it so hard to build 

one world? Why cannot 
the peoples of the earth work 
harmoniously together in a 
world community, as they do 
on a smaller scale in fami- 
lies and organizations? These 
questions are in all our minds 
today. The final answer, per- 
haps, is yet to be found; but 
every earnest attempt must 
bring it nearer. This article of- 
fers a basic approach to the 
problem together with an ap- 


praisal of the issues involved. 
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organization means human beings organized, and 

unless they meet to combine their efforts in g con. 
tinuous display of energy, all the hope and talk of justice 
and peace—and there is no peace without justice—are 
in vain. Hitherto the world has had no single standard 
of justice. Nowadays we are moving painfully towarg 
a standard that all nations will accept. 

We have often heard people talk of a family of na. 
tions, as though the incantation of the words were 
enough. But is it always easy to live with a family? We 
have only to look through the records of the juvenile 
courts, the domestic courts, the criminal courts, the ciyj] 
courts, to see thousands upon thousands of cases every 
year in which the family has not been so united, go 
happy, so tranquil as the comparison would suggest, 

A family, too, has great advantages over a group of 
nations: community of blood; its own language, a 
shorthand peculiar to itself (very short when Father js 
reading and Mother is talking) ; a common ambition, 
especially that of parents for their children; and a 
readiness to sacrifice personal interests for the benefit 
of some other member of the family. Everything 
is available to bring about a just and peaceful unity, and 
yet there are disruptions, troubles, miseries. 


ie is no easy way to make one world. World 


On Common Ground 


VEN so, if the world of nations were as good as the 
average good family, we could all be content. But 

the world of nations—and there are some seventy sov- 
ereign nations in the world—does not have a common 
morality or a single government. The Christian ethic 
does not control the world. Though there are today many 
Christian nations, there are also many facets of Chris- 
tianity within each nation and among the nations. More- 
over, there are some nations that are not Christian, even 
some that entirely disavow Christianity. Still, over a 
great part of the world there is a common morality— 
enough, at least, to cast out the idea of war, if not 
enough to keep us from quarreling and being angry 
with each other. Many nations have shared, somehow 
or other, a common religious and cultural development, 
and that is highly important to the good of the world. 
We must not think of countries as circumscribed 





} 


I 





areas on the map, but rather as groups of people, living | 
beings, writing, thinking, looking for what is right. | 


And what is it that mostly worries people, whether they 
admit it or not? Aren’t they mostly bothered about the 
question of whether they are right or wrong? Since we 
have a spiritual as well as animal nature, all of us are 
in the same position. Because we cannot defeat con- 
science and morality, because it wells up in us and gives 
us no rest, we are subject to individual, national, and 
international tensions. 

There can be no common world government without 
a common ethic, and there can be no common ethic with- 
out a common world government. How, then, can wé 
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escape from the dilemma? By some kind of per- 
suasion or by force we must crack the hard nut of 
nationalism. 


Nationalism: Virtue or Vice? 


HAT is nationalism, anyway? It is 
W the belief that one’s country is “bet- 
ter” than any other. It is a state of 
mind, almost a kind of religion, that 
grows to the point of fanaticism in 
many minds. Until that problem is 
solved, the United Nations and the 
establishment of controls for atomic 
energy are merely wishes. Yet facing 
and fighting our own nationalism is a 
very ticklish thing to do, because there 
is so much good in nationalism. It is 
good to believe in our own way of life. 
Only when we begin to believe that our 
differences make us better than all other 
nations do we get into trouble. 

Nationalism implies two things, grace and 
place. We all want grace; that is our greatest 
aspiration. But grace is located in a place, an 
area bounded by a frontier. If we could look to 
the whole world for our values, our praise, our 
blame, our medals, our honors, our standards of 
right and wrong, then the problem would be solved. 
But there is no possibility at present of forming a 
world government. We are still separate nations, 
each using its own power according to what it con- 
siders right or just. In other words, we are back 
again to what is known as power politics, or the 
balance of power. 

But if we disavow power, we deny ourselves. For 
where does power spring from? Only from us. 
Every one of us is a nucleus of power. The human 
mind is the original atom bomb. The first chain 
reaction was not a uranium chain reaction; it was 
the reaction of one individual mind to the minds of 
other people. Nothing, either good or bad, can be 
done without power. If we look at what we give up 
in our own country in order to have peace and 
unfailing justice, we shall see that we must use 
power—the power of a police force, for example. 
And the same thing applies to the world. 

America happens to have greater power than 
other nations because of its area, its location, its 
resources, its technical qualities, its abilities in 
science, its educated citizenry, and its democratic 
organization. These things have established it as 
the greatest national power that has ever existed. 
This country, therefore, holds the key to peace or 
war, justice or injustice. This is true whether we 
Intervene or whether we turn our back, because 
if we turn our back and pull away our power we 
thereby alter the balance of forces in the world. 
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The Crucial Problem 


T THERE is no world morality and no world gov- 
ernment, if all countries have different ideas of 
what is just, how then is the world to be governed? 
Today and for a long time to come there is no way 
out but for each country to strive for itself, making 
friends and coalitions until many countries to- 
gether are strong enough to deter those who wish 
to overturn existing standards. 

When we speak of our need for an understanding 
of other countries, what do we mean by under- 
standing? Usually we mean a knowledge of facts. 
For example, if we know certain facts about the 
Soviet Union, we are not likely to be so distrustful 
of its purposes as we otherwise might be. Up to a 
point, therefore, understanding helps us to live in 
a family of nations and to make concessions. But 
only up to a point; mere understanding of facts 
does not always mean agreement. We sometimes 
find that the more we know, the more we disagree. 

There is still another important factor, and that 
is national self-knowledge. This is even more im- 
portant than understanding other peoples. If we 
know our own compulsions we shall understand 
theirs. If we are aware of our own imperfections, 
we shall be kinder to others. Self-questioning is 
the first step toward peace; the arrogant never at- 
tain it. 

Today we have all the possibilities of a violent 
outburst in the world, principally because of the 
tension between Russia and other countries in the 
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© Harold M. Doe 
United Nations. How will the UN settle this dif- 


ference? No one can say. There are several possi- 
bilities. In general, two things are vital: 





First, we must understand the other side as wel] 
as possible and make whatever concessions we cay 
with patience and good faith. Second, we mug 
understand ourselves well enough to know where 
we must be strong in support of the democratic 
way of life. There is no doubt that however in, 
perfect democracy is today, in the whole of history 
there has never been a system of government more 
peaceful, more merciful, and more charitable t 
the average person. Those who have inherited this 
way of life must hold it as their highest faith, must 
organize themselves mentally and physically for 
its defense—if necessary with everything that may 
be demanded but all the while with a spirit of 
malice toward none and charity for all. 

As the peace of the nineteenth century depended 
on the freedom of the seas, the peace of the twen. 
tieth century depends on the four C’s of freedom 
and peace here in America: consciousness, coher. 
ence, constancy, and conscience. Look before you 
leap; that is consciousness. Present a united front: 
that is coherence. After deciding on a course of 
action, stick to it; that is constancy. Base all 
thought and action on charity and decency; that is 
conscience. These are the implements of stability 
and of peace. Only by their wise and consistent use 
can we inspire other nations with faith in demo. 
cratic ideals and move forward toward our goal of 
permanent peace. 





RETORT IN RHYME 


HEN two Portland, Oregon, high school students were dismissed from their class 

for misbehaving, they sought the good graces of their teacher the next day with 
a song they had composed. The teacher and the other students listened in stunned 
silence as the sanctity of the classroom was rent with close two-part harmony: 


We'll admit that our conduct was horrible, 
But we still think our teacher’s adorable. 
We try hard to please, 
Though sometimes we tease, 
But our need for this credit’s implorable! 


What did teacher do? What could she do? She laughed with the class. The next 
day she countered with a reading of her own: 


Your actions indeed are deplorable 
And your teacher cannot be adorable 
When her hair’s turning gray 
Because you play all the day, 
Wasting opportunities to learn— 
For which some day you will yearn. 
Better hasten to reform 

Or some day you will mourn! 

For the grades which you need 

You must work for—not plead! 


Yes, it worked. 
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— GRACE RASMUSSEN 
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@ Most of the parents and many of the teachers in 
our junior high school do not like the geography 
textbook supplied to us because it is out of date. Our 
textbooks are selected by “state adoption,” so I sup- 
ose there isn’t much we can do. How do other 
s«hools select their textbooks?—Mrs. M. B. W. 


oME twenty-five states make state adoption of 

free textbooks. Certain states make what is 
called “multiple adoption’; that is, they select 
more than one text (usually for the upper grades) 
and Jet the communities make the final choice. 
Other states leave the selection entirely to local 
boards of education. , 

Economy is the major reason for the state 
adoption plan. When you buy two million books at 
once you get a better rate on them. That is im- 
portant in these days of rapidly rising costs. 

There are at least two promising trends on the 
horizon. One is toward more multiple adoption. 
New rules for book selection in Chicago, for ex- 
ample, provide for the approval of more than one 
text for a given class and subject. Schools make 
their choices from lists of approved texts. The 
second trend is toward greater reliance on the 
teachers’ judgment. At both state and local levels 
the classroom teachers and supervisors are being 
consulted more and more. Their views of what 
books best fit the needs of the schoolroom receive 
greater consideration by adoption boards. 


® Our school received an invitation to have its stu- 
dents take part in an essay contest conducted by a 
national industry. The subject is a good one, but how 
can we tell whether the sponsors of the contest are 


reliable?—A. F, C. 


oo are a perennial perplexity. Last Feb- 
ruary I sat in on the discussion of this prob- 
lem by a section group of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. As I interpreted 
the flow of argument, the principals agreed that 
contests often represent an effort by organizations 
and industries to serve educational aims. This is 
desirable if the contests fit into the school program 
and are conducted properly. 
Have you seen the list of contests approved by 
the national contest committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals? Each 
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year this committee considers all sorts of scholar- 
ships, contests, and similar projects proposed by 
organizations, industries, and publishers. You will 
find the list in the October 1948 Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals and also on page 35-T of the October 13 
Scholastic Teacher. 


® How far should parents accept the advice of psy- 
chologists or guidance counselors in regard to the 
future vocation of a boy or girl?—H. D. 


N° dependable. psychologist or counselor would 
ask a parent to accept advice based on a few 
tests and one or two interviews. Reliable advice 
must begin with cumulative record cards that 
yield data on a child’s educational, physical, and 
emotional development and also his interests. 
Baltimore uses not only these record cards but 
batteries of tests and many interviews. Counselors 
constantly check the value of their results by observing 
young people after they leave school. This city also 
publishes a pamphlet that makes clear to parents its 
counseling plan and the variety of services its schools 
can give a child. Most parents accept the validity of 
the counseling system and are not disappointed. Few 
cities, however, have such complete guidance services. 


® We have bought a projector, but we do not seem 
to be able to get the films we would like to have, and 
there is no film library near us. How can we make a 
schedule of films to attract members to our P.T.A. 
meetings ?—H. F. D. 


| be with your P.T.A. chairman of visual 
education on this. If you have no such chair- 
man, get in touch with the state chairman of visual 
education, in care of your state congress office. 
Bruce E. Mahan, national chairman of this com- 
mittee, has written two recent articles for the 
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National Parent-Teacher that should help with this 
problem. Look up “If I Were a P.T.A. Visual Edu- 
cation Chairman” (March 1948) and “What and 
How Motion Pictures Can Contribute to the Four- 
Point Program” (November 1947). 

The Film Program Services, 1173 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, New York, should be 
added to your list of sources. If you write them 
what kind of program you are planning and what 
the theme is, this organization will obtain appro- 
priate films for you—when possible, free films. 


® In our community the superintendent of schools 
has hired some young drivers for our school buses. 
One of them is only sixteen, though he looks older. 
Why should we entrust the safety of our children to 
unreliable drivers?—Mrs. L. H. 


ou don’t know for sure, of course, that any of 
the drivers zs unreliable. Young people, when 
properly trained, make excellent drivers. North 
Carolina, whose school buses travel thousands of 
miles every day, employs high school students as 
drivers, and North Carolina has an excellent 
safety record. The National Commission on Safety 
Education recommends sixteen as a minimum age. 
You say nothing about older men, although 
overage drivers can do just as serious harm as 
can underage, untrained drivers. The Safety Edu- 
cation Commission believes fifty-five should be the 
maximum age for drivers of school buses. There 
are many other recommended precautions, too. 
For more information write the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


®@ Note: Last year I received a question from a cor- 
respondent in Maine asking for advice on school dis- 
trict reorganization. Recently some good answers to 
that question have appeared in print. Since the prob- 
lem turns up in many parts of the country I shall 
give a general reply referring to this new material. 


F@ two years a group of nationally recognized 
experts studied the problem of school district 
reorganization. This commission deserves special 
praise for issuing its report, in two versions. The 
first is a clothbound book giving data and ex- 
amples that a state or local group charged with a 
reorganization job could use. The second version 
is a twenty-page booklet that condenses the in- 
formation on redistricting and on standards of 
best practice. This pamphlet is easy to read and 
persuasive, good for educating the voters. 

“A satisfactory district,” says the commission, 
“has at least 1,200 pupils between the ages of 
six and eighteen. . . . It can provide one or more 
teachers for each grade or subject.” The location 
of schools and the area that each serves are de- 
termined by three basic factors: 
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1, The number of pupils and teachers needed for 5 
good program. In six-year elementary schools three 
hundred or more pupils are desirable. 


2. Travel time required—not more than forty-five 
minutes each way for elementary school pupils and one 
hour each way for high school students. 


3. Natural community groupings. Each elementary 
school should serve as a neighborhood or small com- 
munity center. 

A Key to Better Education, the twenty-page re. 
port, can be obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., for fifteen cents. 


@ My son is in the second grade and still has great 
difficulty with simple reading. His teacher tells ys 
not to be worried. But shouldn’t the school make 
more effort to teach a child to read?—Mrs. R. H. F. 


OUR son’s teacher has probably used the phrase 

“reading readiness” in her conferences with 
you. We know now that all children are not ready 
to read at the same time. Some are fully ready at 
five; others may not be until they are eight. - 

Just about the best advice on this subject that 
I have seen comes from the reading clinic in 
Temple University’s department of psychology. 
Last year I attended one of the sessions organized 
by Emmett A. Betts, director of the clinic, and 
came away much impressed. Dr. Betts quoted from 
a paper he was preparing for Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision called “Reading: 
Language Arts Approach.” In it he says: 

Reading is a process of getting meaning. Neither 
spoken nor written words have meaning in themselves. 
A child understands what he reads (7. e., gets concepts) 
when he relates his personal experience to the language 
of the author. A concept, therefore, has two facets: 
language and personal experience. 

Parents can do most to help children to read by 
widening their personal experiences. The father 
who takes his son to the zoo helps him to read. 
So does the mother who takes him to a parade. 
And talking is important, too. “The ability to talk 
in sentences is a prerequisite to the understanding 
of printed sentences.” Dr. Betts adds: 

The cumulative development of language competence 
proceeds normally under teacher-parent guidance. Dif- 
ficulties arise when an attempt is made to teach the 
child to talk before he can listen; or to teach the child 


to read before he can talk; or to teach the child to write 
(and spell) before he can read.. 


For a reprint, send seventy-five cents to the 
Reading Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 

You will also be interested in two articles by 
another of our noted authorities on reading, Pat! 
Witty, an advisory editor of the National Parent 
Teacher. See “Fiction and Fact About Retarded 
Readers” (March 1947) and “Who Says Your 
Child Can’t Read?” (March 1948). 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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f idealism. Many of us, too, have 
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LL of us have had the won- 
derful experience of seeing 
some young person aflame with 


had the sad experience of see- 
ing this idealism snuffed out and 
never rekindled. Why is this so? 
Does our culture not 
sufficiently reward the 





inquiring mind? An 
eminent educator and 
philosopher _ tells 
what we need and what 


us 


we must do to preserve 
the ideals of youth. 








HARRY A. 
OVERSTREET 


world in motion and growth, so there is a 

force that keeps the social world moving and 
growing. We call it idealism. It is the human 
power to think in terms of what does not yet exist 
but is felt to be better than what exists. If in any 
culture, or civilization, this force dwindles away, 
the best days of that culture are behind it. 

The prime aim of our culture, then, should be 
to encourage whatever idealism comes into it from 
the young. Actually we know that something puz- 
dling and disheartening happens to most ado- 
lescent boys and girls. William Sheldon, the 
psychologist, has described it thus in his book 
Psychology and the Promethean Will (page 3). 


J as there are forces that keep the physical 


The days of youth teem with fragments of living knowl- 
Bor with daring philosophies; morning dreams; plans. 
re the human mind at forty is commonly vulgar, smug, 
Sadened, and wastes its hours. Everywhere adult 
Jrains seem to resemble blighted trees that have died 
in the upper branches, but yet cling to a struggling green 
wisp of life about the lower trunk. 
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Why do the ideals of youth vanish into the dull 
realism of adulthood? There would seem to be at 
least two good reasons. The first is that adoles- 
cents grow up into an adult environment where 
they live, work, and must make their success 
among older people who have themselves lost the 
ideals of their youth. 

This poses a hard problem. To live, work, and 
succeed among those who have lost their dreams 
and who, in their matter-of-factness, dash cold 
water on every idealistic expression, is tough 
going. Idealism has to be a vigorous growth if it 
is to withstand the day-by-day ridicule of those 
who say, “Someday you’ll grow out of all that. 
I used to be that way when I was young.” 

I remember the account of a village in Mexico 
where there had been public education for more 
than sixty years but where no one could read or 
write (except the children then in school). It 
seemed preposterous, yet the reason was plain. 
When the first children went to the newly estab- 
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This is the fourth article in the series 
“Psychology of the Adolescent.”’ 





lished school, sixty years before, they learned to read and 
write. But after a brief time they left and went back into 
families ignorant of reading and writing. With no en- 
couragement to practice what they had learned they soon 
lapsed into illiteracy. Then their children went to school, 
but they in turn went back into homes where reading and 
writing were never practiced, and they too lapsed back. 
So it went on. Each crop of children learned, but almost 
in no time the learning reverted to ignorance. 

The lesson of this would seem to be clear. Unless 
adults keep up, children will not keep up. Unless parents 
retain something of the idealism of their own youth, they 
will tend to kill the idealism of their boys and girls. 


Ideals Rooted in Reality 


A SECOND reason for the vanishing ideals of youth is 
that these ideals are, for the most part, still wholly 
abstract. They are as yet only ideas. The young have 
burning hopes, say, for a warless world, for a world of 
economic justice, of racial generosity, and all the rest. 
But as yet they can do nothing about them. 

To have great thoughts is one thing; to try to get these 

into actual practice is another. It was one thing for our 
forefathers to speak with enthusiasm of government by 
the consent of the governed. But when they tried to put 
this surprising new ideal into practice, they spent difficult 
months—angry, wrangling, irritating months—in the 
hard effort to create a constitution that would suit as 
many people as possible and yet not wholly contradict the 
ideal. 
' So it is today with the ideal of a united world. For a 
while we thought we had the ideal all sealed and de- 
livered, but when we tried to make it take on reality the 
hard work began. Men of different nations misunder- 
stood one another, argued, demanded, vetoed. Even now 
the ideal has not yet been made effectively real. 

Thus it is never enough merely to have ideals. We have 
to learn the hard job of making them work. Because our 
adolescent boys and girls usually have no chance what- 
ever to learn this hard job, their ideals tend to crumble 
away at the first touch of adult opposition or ridicule. 

The lesson of this too would seem to be clear. If ado- 
lescents are not to lose their idealism, they must in the 
time of their youth be given a chance to put their ideals 
into practice. 


Trial and Practice 
OOD sportsmanship, for instance, represents just that 


—an ideal put into practice. Hardly a finer ideal 
has come into our culture. Youth believes in it, but more 
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than this, youth is able and is expected 
to practice it. Hence the ideal does not 
die out in adulthood. In a world where 
so many youthful values dwindle into 
forgetfulness or compromise, the ideal 
of good sportsmanship remains sturdy 
and undisputed. 
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The home is, naturally, the place to start with this 
ience of testing out ideals. Activities in which adoles- 
cent boys and girls can take part are to be found on 
every hand. To the world-minded youth, the family coun- 
gj can be a miniature United Nations Assembly where 
egch participant has a chance to be heard and all to- 
er work out plans for peace, compromises for better 
cooperation. A family, like the United Nations, is made 
up of small members and large, old and young, some with 
more experience and more resources than others, but all 
hound by ties of respect and good will. 

In ways such as this the seeds of idealism, sown in the 
child’s early years, are not allowed to lie dormant. From 
day to day, from year to year they are fostered and fer- 
tilized. By the time the child has reached adulthood, his 
ideals too have attained their full growth. 

In a few schools—all too few—adolescents are en- 

to practice the ideals of citizenship by taking 
responsibility for their conduct and affairs. One of these, 
the Jefferson Junior High School at Dubuque, Iowa, was 
described last June in this magazine. Here and in other 
forward-looking schools students give their ideals of 
citizenship a daily workout, toughening them by contact 
with actual problems. They learn to think together as 
school citizens; to plan together; and, where opinions 
differ, to arrive at a common agreement. In short, they 
learn the necessary lesson that to make ideals work there 
must be mental sweat and toil. 

Many. communities that have active church groups 
and youth organizations are fine proving grounds for 
untried ideals. Youth leaders in these communities find 
that there is no limit to the adolescent’s zest for activity, 
if that activity seems to him worth while. 

They find, too, that young people do not lose their 
dauntlessness in the face of setbacks. What if an ideal 
doesn’t work out in practice as they expected it to? Sel- 
dom do boys and girls in such communities give up eas- 
ily. Suppose a fellow club member is denied a much- 
needed job because of his religion or race or nationality? 
Does that mean such prejudices can never be overcome? 
Not to the youngster whose ideals plunge deep into the 
subsoil of his character. It means only that the fight must 
be waged still more zealously. 

For this reason alone, if for no other, more of our com- 
munities need to recognize their responsibility to youth— 
not merely by providing athletic fields and teen-age cen- 
ters but by making their boys and girls an essential, prac- 
ticing part of community life. 


A Foothold in Facts 


om however, must be said for parents. True, 
they may have lost a good deal of the idealism 
of their own youth. To their sons and daughters 
they may often seem to have backslid into a de- 
plorable acceptance of things as they are. But ado- 
lescents, for all their idealism, can be desperately 
irritating just because they are so cocksure. In 
their cocksureness they may ride roughshod over 
the feelings of their elders. 

This arrogance is all the more difficult to counter 
because young people never offer practical proof 
that their ideas will work any better than those of 
their elders, They merely assert—and so loudly— 
that they are better. And again the only cure for 
this irritating adolescent cocksureness is large 
doses of experience in putting ideals into practice. 
I remember very well the sobering effect of tak- 
ing over the family budget upon one adolescent 
boy who was impatient with the slow ways of his 
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parents. He told them they were missing things. 
They needed to go out more, meet more people, 
broaden their life. They should get themselves out 
of the family rut, be less stodgy. Very wisely, 
though somewhat belatedly, the parents realized 
that the time had come to organize a family council. 
Hitherto the three children had merely been taking 
what was given without the foggiest notion of 
what was behind it all in the way of parental plan- 
ning and effort. 

Tardily, then, the children were introduced to 
the intricacies and anxieties of the budget. The 
oldest boy, the adolescent of the unquiet soul, was 
asked to take charge of it—to put in the items he 
wanted and then see how the thing would work. He 
made it work, too, but learned in the process what 
had to be given up if the things he so glibly asked 
for were to be had. 


Ways That Work 


NE of a long list of credits due the P.T.A.’s of 
America is that most of them are well aware 
of this very need of youth—the need to temper and 
try its idealism. There comes to mind the famous 
New England Junior Town Meeting of the Air, 
which is co-sponsored by the Massachusetts Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, but this is only a single 
illustration of a widespread idea. High school asso- 
ciations frequently include students on their pro- 
grams and in their activities. Adult-adolescent 
symposiums are becoming more and more popular. 
Along with parent-teacher members, young peo- 
ple all over the country are working on community 
projects related to the National Congress Four- 
Point Program. They help plan and conduct open 
meetings dedicated to the advancement of world 
understanding. They give volunteer aid in clinics 
and other health activities. They join zealously in 
crusades for school legislation. Accounts of such 
projects make good reading for champions of youth 
and youthful ideals. They should, perhaps, be re- 
quired reading for all youth’s parents and teachers. 
An ideal is an imagined way of doing things 
better. Our adult tendency is to let adolescents go 
on imagining better ways without taking any re- 
sponsibility for turning those visions into reality. 
The result is that idealistic imagination tends to 
run riot without being sobered and disciplined by 
measuring itself against the real world. 

That we learn by doing holds true here as else- 
where. The surprising and hopeful thing is that 
adolescents are usually keen about doing. It is we 
adults—in home, school, college, church, business 
—who fail to see that our boys and girls need op- 
portunities for putting into effect the ideals they 
so ardently uphold. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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ROBERT P. TRISTRAM 


his big family during his thirteen years. Things 
just naturally descended upon him. He had three 
older brothers, and he was always catching up to some- 
thing—shoes or shirts or chores—that they had grown 
out of. Tris didn’t always like it. But that was the way 
life was, and a boy couldn’t do anything about it. 
Clothes, for one thing. Tris liked new ones. But he 
almost never got the chance to have new ones, for he was 
always too busy wearing out the knickers or coats that 
John or William or Richard had got too big for. 
Tristram did not mind at all wearing breeches cut 
down from his father’s trousers. Mother could always 
find places in them that were almost as good as new, and 
she could run up a pair of breeches that fitted Tris as well 
as if they had grown right on him and were his for keeps. 


7 OUNG Tristram had taken over a lot of things in 


But brothers were near enough your own size—and yet 
far enough away from it—so that when you wore their 
coats and knickers their bulges and bumps still showed 
in them, and everybody knew you were John or Dick at 
second hand. People could tell those jackets and things 
had been handed down. His brothers could tell their 
clothes, too. And they did. They would sing out, ‘“‘Hey! 
You be careful of my coat, Tris. You’re fraying it all out 
at the cuffs!’ 
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TRIS 


N old- fashioned 
Christmas that is 
handed down from fa. 
ther to son is the best 
kind, after all. Maybe 
that’s why this story of 
a boy who came 50 
naturally by hand-me. 
downs touches such a 
deep chord of senti- 
ment in all of us. It 
is the story of Tris, 
thirteen years old, who 
bravely stepped into 
his father’s shoes one 


: snowy Christmas night. 
: 


© Philip Gendreau ) 
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Bicycles were the worst, though. In his five years on 
pedals Tris had never had a brand-new one, one that was 
all his and all of a piece. His bikes were always Richard’s 
pedals, John’s sprocket, and William’s handle bars. They 
were composites. They were the whole set of the family 
bikes rolled into one. Tristram often felt, when he was 
rattling along the road to school, that he was riding on 
the whole family history! 








Bor there were nice things to take over, too. Going after 
the cows at night, for one. Tris had taken that over when 
he got to be ten, and he had felt when he did it for the 
first time just as though he was the main cogwheel of the 
whole farm. It had been a red-letter night; he had be 
come the center of the whole family. Supper depended 
on him. So he had never minded the long miles he had to 
go to find the cows, the mosquitoes he had to slap away, | 
or the loneliness of the woods where the owls cried s0 
mournfully. He was bringing home supper—and break- 
fast, too—in the long line of swaying brown cows with 
white stars on their foreheads bobbing under the white 
stars of evening. 

Sawing up the kitchen stovewood was another hand- 
me-down. That was not so pleasant. It raised a lot of 
blisters on Tris. But he had learned to combine liter 
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TOOK OVER CHRISTMAS 


ture with that chore. He read away at Ivanhoe or The 
Water Babies, with the book propped up on the birch log, 
between each length that he cut with the bucksaw. 
Sometimes his mother scolded him for too long rests and 
too many stops when the reading got exciting. But 
Tristram always could put on extra steam afterward, and 
he made up for the lost time when he did saw. It was a 
man-size job and, like fetching the cows, it made Tris- 
tram feel he was almost man-grown. 


Is his thirteenth year Tristram took over the biggest 
job that ever had been handed on to him. It was Christ- 
mas. He took over that. That was the dark year his 
father left the farm and his boys and girls for good, for a 
quiet place under the spruce trees. 


Father had always done Christmas, from the tree to 
thetrimming. It was all his. He was Christmas, down 
to the last present. Now that he had gone, somebody 
had to do Christmas for him. The older boys somehow 
or other were too busy at their different chores. And 
somehow none of them felt like doing it. So it fell to 
Tris to take up this Christmas right where his father had 
left off. Somebody had to do it. Tris would have given 
anything in the world not to have to take Christmas over, 
but he just had to. For Mother’s sake and the smaller 
children’s. Those children had to believe in Santa Claus. 

Tristram didn’t believe in Santa Claus now. Really he 
could not look far enough back to remember just when 
he had believed in him. But he believed in his father. 
His father had always thought it best to act as though 
there was such a Christmas saint who went around cut- 
ting fir trees and bringing them into houses and loading 
them down with presents for children. So the only thing 
for Tris to do was to go on acting that same way in his 
father’s place, just as though Father were still here. The 
children ought not be disappointed. Tris had to take 
over believing in Santa Claus. 

The thirteen-year-old boy took great pains to do the 
whole thing right, the way his father had done it, from 
the beginning. The ax was standing in the chopping 
block in the woodshed, just where Tristram’s father had 
kept it. It was Father’s ax. Tris took the ax from the 
block on the day before Christmas. There was snow deep 
on the world. It was blustery, and more snow was com- 
ing. He put the ax over his shoulder at the balance, the 
way his father would have carried it. He walked out into 
the woods trying to take as long strides as his father used 
to take. It was hard, though, in all that deep snow. 

The afternoon was very quiet. A squirrel chattering 
in the spruces was the only sound. Yet Tristram did not 
feel lonely as he went. It was odd, but it seemed as if his 
father were with him, just a step behind. Tris kept his 
eye out for the best-looking fir tree as he trudged. He 
came to a bank and brushed away the snow, just where 
he knew he would come upon ground evergreen. It was 
there. He gathered an armful of it. 
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J ust like his father in the old days Tristram made a 
beeline for the tree that was exactly right among all the 
hundreds there. His father had been with him all right, 
and led him straight as a die. The tree was about as tall 
as the kitchen. It had perfectly even boughs all around 
and a flawless spike for the star at the top. Tris cut it 
down with two chops, one on each side. He put it over 
his shoulder and came on home, bent low and looking at 
the white world through green laces of balsam spills, just 
the way his father had looked at the world through fir 
boughs the day before Christmas. 

The boy sawed his fir off even with the handsaw in the 
toolshed, and he nailed on it the two crosspieces and the 
four braces his father had made for fir trees years ago. 
He remembered just how his father had nailed the pieces 
on. His tree stood up independent, straight as a tree 
growing in the pasture. He left it in the shed. 

Supper was almost the hardest part. Tris had to talk 
up Christmas and Santa Claus to his small brother and 
sisters. That was hard. It hurt him, for it made him 


think more and more about his father. But Tris did it. 
He told the children how good the sleighing would be 
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with all that snow on the world and how Santa would be 
able to bring a very big tree. The children’s eyes got 
round as saucers. But Mother kept her eyes on her plate 
and did not look up for a long time. When she did, 
though, her eyes were shining more brightly than little 
Anne’s or Jane’s or Ted’s. 


So the rest of the Christmas was easy. It was all his 
mother’s doing, all because she had looked that way with 
her eyes at supper. After the small ones were safely abed, 
Tris went to the toolshed and brought in the tree. He 
had figured just right. The tip of the fir’s plume just 
missed the kitchen ceiling by inches. The tree sat up 
straight as could be. It half filled the room. It scented 
the whole room with the smell of the winter woods. 

Mother got out all the presents that she had bought for 
the children, that the older children had bought for one 
another. She heaped them under the tree on the carpet 
of ground pine Tris had dug from under the snow. 


Tris did the climbing. He got out father’s stepladder 
and started in. This part of Christmas he had never 
seen his father do, for he had always been in bed then and 
been supposed to be asleep. But usually he had been 
wide awake and had heard his father talking low to his 
mother as she handed him the trimmings. So he knew 
how everything should go. The strings of colored paper 
his mother had made before he was born he looped from 
bough to bough. He hung the popcorn balls she had 
made on the stoutest twigs. He put a silver or gold glass 
ball on every branch at the end. His mother handed each 
thing up to him as he teetered on the stepladder. He 
hung the tin icicles just where real ones would hang. He 
worked from the tree’s top down with the festoons of 
tinsel, the way his father must have done. His mother 
talked to him in a low voice, so as not to waken the 
children, just the way his father had talked to her those 
Christmas Eves Tris remembered. Everything went all 
right. 


Tue star was the most ticklish job. But Tris held his 
breath in, reached high, and hooked it by its wire loop 
to the tiptop needle of the balsam plume. 

Mother handed up the small children’s best presents, 
the ones that were colored or shiny and made the finest 
show. Anne’s doll with pearl-button eyes Mother had 
made out of a silk stocking, Jane’s set of dishes with the 
box cover open, and Ted’s red and gold drum. 

The tree was all loaded at last. It was a beauty and 
glistened like a fir tree out in a January ice storm. It was 
just the way Tristram’s father had trimmed it—every 
last loop of tinsel and glass ball. 

The two of them sat down and went at the stockings. 
The small fry had begged for Tristram’s stockings be- 
cause they were longer and held more. Mother and son 
filled them: the smallest present of all in the toe, a card- 





board turtle in a small, glass-topped box, a tiny doll of 
china, a little lead teapot that actually poured, Then 
they put in the bigger packages done up in lots of Wrap. 
pings to make them bulk large. Then oranges and wa). 
nuts, to bulge out the legs of the stockings right up to the 
tops. They hung them along the mantel. 

And all at once, just as they finished, Mother put her 
head down into her hands and sat very still for a long 
time. She must have tired herself out. But she got yp 
quickly ‘at last, with her eyes full of smiles, kissed Tris 
good night, and hugged him very hard. Then she went 
up to bed. 

Mother had not hugged Tris hard as that since he had 
worn pants with suspenders. Somehow it made Christ. 
mas all seem real and natural again. Tris had only been 
playing at its being real up till then. 


Tue boy found he was tired, too. He sat down under 
his tree. Father’s tree. The house was very still. His 
father must have sat here many times this same way un 
der a tree in a house with sleeping children in it, many 
Christmas Eves. He must have sat here after he had cut 
the tree and brought it in, trimmed it and put on the 
presents, making believe all the time that it was Santa 
Claus’ doing. His father had made believe that way 
because he had small children in his family, and because 
it was good for them to believe in Santa Claus. 

A little mouse was running fast somewhere in the wall 
of the house, on some errand of vast importance to him. 
Maybe he was pretending there was a heavily bearded, 
old saintly mouse away at the North Pole that came once 
a year and brought bacon rinds and cheese to his little ' 
ones, and he was collecting cheese and rinds himself. 
Maybe that father mouse was at the same business Tris 
had been at. Making believe. 


No airy sleighbells, no man with a long white beard and 
twinkling northern eyes. Just make-believe. 





Yer suddenly Tristram sat up straight and listened 
hard. Almost he could hear those thin bells out of the | 
north, silver bells on the snowy roof there overhead. 
Hear them? By golly, they were there! They always had 
been. Just as sure as his father had loved him and his 
brothers and sisters and had worked himself dog-tired 
late into the night, doing all that extra work. For the 
sake of love. 


Love! That was the name of that old fellow riding of 
over the roof up there. He had been here tonight. He } 
had been here all those nights when Father had sat under 
a tree like this. He had been up on that stepladder trim- 
ming this tree with the boy, the tree he was used to trim- 
ming each Christmas Eve with Tristram’s father. Santa 
Claus had been here. He was as real as Tristram’s own | 
father. He was the best part of Tristram’s father. Ofall 
fathers. The part that had the heart in it. He was Love. | 








CHRISTMAS WITH CHARLES DICKENS 


It was always said of him that he knew how to keep Christmas well.—A Curistmas CAROL 


My best of wishes for your merry Christmases and your ha New Years, your long lives and your true prosperities. 
rd “f send rata Remember! Tes yw secsueipalons added, “To be 


Worth twenty pound good if they are delivered as 
taken for life.”-—Dr. Maricotp 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: GERTRUDE CHITTENDEN 


P Head of the Department of Child Development, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
under 


. Hi 
ay = ye does my three-year-old insist on climbing all boards, a short ladder, and a sawhorse in it, and 


many over the furniture? We do not have anything then watch your son climb. He will prefer these 


adcut | extra-special, but certainly his climbing on it does not to the living-room furniture. Or if outdoor space 
help its appearance. Can't he learn to keep his feet 


mn the the floor? is not available, have you a porch or a “rumpus 
Santa fo” "e room” where climbing equipment can be located? 
L way All the three-year-old asks is that he have a spot 


somewhere to carry on the activities that are 
fully as important to him as your housekeeping 
activities are to you—or your husband’s bread- 
winning activities are to him. 


ent xe The answer is no. One of a young child’s most 

important needs is activity. He must be ac- 
2 wall } tive to be happy and also to develop as he should. 
him, | However, he does not have to climb on furniture 
rded, | if he has somewhere else to climb. Do you have a 
‘once | placein your home for legal climbing and running 
little 9 and swinging and jumping? You should if a three- M 
self. | year-old is living there. 


Y child is selfish. She won’t share her toys with 
other two-year-olds. When they come to visit, it 
takes 100 per cent of my time just to see that the 








_ Is there a yard? If so, put some packing boxes, guests have something to play with. What can I do? 
1 and ie You might start by asking yourself this ques- 
' tion: “How can a two-year-old know much 
si about sharing?” You will probably be forced to 
the the conclusion that she has not had much oppor- 
al tunity to learn this rather complex social skill 
had that we adults are not practicing too effectively 
1 his in the world of today. Then you might try putting 
tired yourself in your daughter’s place. She has just 
the | learned a few of the rudiments of “mine and 
thine” within the family group. She knows, if she 
y off has been helped to learn it, that her toys are hers. 
He | Then along comes another child and Mother says, 
ader “No, they aren’t yours after all. Some of them be- 
_ long to this visitor of yours.” That’s a hard bit 
nim- ° 
col of logic for a two-year-old! 
aaa One mother I know finds it helpful to have du- 
Fall | plicates of some of her young son’s toys, to bring 


out when he has guests. Then each may have one 
of the same kind of toy. Also, since any two-year- 
old likes to think in terms of “mine,” it seems 
sensible for the little child to take along with him 
one of his favorite playthings when he goes visit- 
ing. Then the host is not called upon to relinquish 
his possessions to the visitor. 

These suggestions in no way assure you that 
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supervision will not be necessary, or that the two- 
year-old cannot begin to learn something about 
' sharing. The point is this: We have no right to ex- 
pect him to know how to share; it is up to us to 
teach him. 


= are attending a parent education study group 
where there is a good deal of discussion about 
meeting the needs of children. We are puzzled be- 
cause we cannot seem to see the difference between 
this philosophy and that of “giving in” to children 
and thus losing all authority. Can you help to set us 


straight on this? 
sr Perhaps an illustration will help most. We 
know that one of the fundamental human 
needs is the need for food. From many years of 
study we know too that there are great differences 
among infants in the amounts of food they need, 
in the length of the interval between their hunger 
pangs, and in the rhythm of their hunger pangs. 
Rather recently specialists in the field made this 
important decision: Since babies differ so much, 
why not feed each one according to his schedule 
rather than a schedule arbitrarily devised for 
him by a physician? 

This practice is based on the philosophy of 
meeting individual needs. It is a humane prac- 
tice. It does away with the necessity for a hungry 
baby to cry half an hour while he is waiting for 
feeding time. Instead he is fed when he is hungry; 
his need is met; he is happy. 

Now you may say, “Well, how is this any dif- 
ferent from giving him food whenever he de- 
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mands it and thus rearing a child who knows fy 
can get what he wants by crying for it?” 

The answer is that babies do not cry for fog 
except when they are hungry, and that is when 
they should be fed. Each baby rather quickly sets 
up his own schedule and is soon eating regularly, 
His mother learns what that schedule is and sees 
that he gets food accordingly. There is no reason 
to feel. that a baby will become spoiled or over. 
demanding if his needs are thus satisfied, 

The wise practice of this philosophy—guidance 
based on meeting needs—assumes of course that 
parents are intelligent about children’s needs ang 
the ways in which they are expressed. It assumes 
also that they use good judgment in helping , 
child learn to achieve a satisfactory balance be. 
tween having his needs met and allowing othe 
individuals within his family to meet theirs, too, 

I believe another illustration is in order here, A 
second important physiological need is the need 
for sleep, and, again, a young child has his own 
sleep needs in relation to amount, rhythm, and so 
on. We give him an opportunity to sleep as much 
as he needs to sleep, but we have him sleep in an 
environment where other people live too. If we are 
sensible we do not ask other members of the 
family to cease all noisy activities while the baby 
sleeps; we do not tiptoe and say “Sh-h-h” to 
whoever may not be tiptoeing. We expect the baby 
to meet his need for sleep in a normal home en. ‘ 
vironment where other people are meeting their 
respective needs. It is this sensible balance of 
“need-meeting” that is crucial in child guidance. 


UR boy, who is six, won’t stand up for his rights 

in the neighborhood. Almost every day he comes 
home on the run, crying because the other fellows 
have licked him. He is big enough to fight back, but 


he won’t. Shall we teach him to fight? 
Ke This is a question that bothers most peace- 
loving parents. We all want our children to 
learn to get along with other people without fight- 
ing. However, the reality of the situation for the 
young child is this: Others his age do fight, and to 
be an accepted member of the group he probably 
has to learn to fight, at least enough to stand up 
for his own rights. In fact, that learning will serve 
him in good stead, wherever he may be. In our 
culture we believe we should fight when our rights | 
are seriously threatened. 

Parents can help a child learn when and how to } 
fight. We do not believe in picking a fight, in at- 
tacking someone smaller and less powerful, it 
using dangerous weapons, or in hitting below the a 
belt. These are rules of the game that we must 
teach our children. To teach them that fighting is 
always wrong, even though we may believe strong- 
ly that it is, is to do them a disfavor. 
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Helping the QeRMetteryayerere 


ANNA H. HAYES 





ognize the need for special types of 

education for hospitalized chil- 
dren.” So states a committee of educa- 
tors who set out to determine what kind 
of education is available for children who 
are hospitalized for a considerable time 
and thus deprived of a normal school ex- 
perience. We may add without fear of 
contradiction that, except in a few in- 
stances, the public also fails to recognize 
its obligation to provide special types of 
education for children who are at home 
but are unable to attend school because 
of temporary or permanent physical 
handicaps. What is the prospect for adequate edu- 
cation of the thousands of youngsters who will be 
unable to attend public school this year because 
of conditions resulting from poliomyelitis, rheu- 
matic fever, and other crippling diseases? 

Many of these children, of course, will be in 
hospitals and convalescent centers. Some will be 
in special schools. But many thousands will be in 
their own homes, struggling along with the help of 
the family, sometimes aided by a visiting teacher 
or a part-time tutor who can at best assist them 
only in keeping up with their class assignments. 
Many will have no instruction or encouragement to 
regain their places among their schoolmates or to 
learn new skills suited to their ability, except 
when the visiting nurse or the physical therapist 
spends a little extra time with them. 


ik public in general fails to rec- 


No Thankless Task 


HEN we in the P.T.A. adopted the slogan “All 

Children Are Our Children,” we did not forget 
that a difficult task lies ahead for us. If all children 
unable to go to school because of physical handi- 
caps are given a chance to make the most of their 
undeveloped talents and skills, it means an im- 
mense and unremitting effort. This task is part 
of our unfinished business in at least three areas 
of the Four-Point Program, and it is a task whose 
rewards are so great in terms of humanity and 
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O send forth children strong in mind and 


body and able to meet the world on equal 
terms is the greatest single joy of parent- 
hood. So many parents are denied this joy 
and so many children enter the lists with a 
handicap, that it behooves all parents and 
teachers to consider their plight. What are 
their vital needs in education? In social ad- 
justment? In spiritual growth? Here is an 
article of universal appeal to those who truly 
believe that “All Children Are Our Children.” 





child welfare as to justify whatever effort it may 
require. 

During the national convention last spring in 
Cleveland I talked with a young woman who has 
made an enviable place for herself in the art world 
and a substantial success in her special field, com- 
mercial art, in spite of a body rendered helpless 
by poliomyelitis several years ago. Smiling, de- 
lightfully gracious, she answered all my questions 
about how she had been able to make such a satis- 
fying adjustment to her new situation, how she was 
able to meet disappointment and discouragement 
on her way into a new realm of living—really into 
a new world. 

From her wheel chair she told an audience of 
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supervision will not be necessary, or that the two- 
year-old cannot begin to learn something about 
- sharing. The point is this: We have no right to ex- 
pect him to know how to share; it is up to us to 
teach him. 


- are attending a parent education study group 
where there is a good deal of discussion about 
meeting the needs of children. We are puzzled be- 
cause we cannot seem to see the difference between 
this philosophy and that of “giving in” to children 
and thus losing all authority. Can you help to set us 


straight on this? 
Ke Perhaps an illustration will help most. We 
know that one of the fundamental human 
needs is the need for food. From many years of 
study we know too that there are great differences 
among infants in the amounts of food they need, 
in the length of the interval between their hunger 
pangs, and in the rhythm of their hunger pangs. 
Rather recently specialists in the field made this 
important decision: Since babies differ so much, 
why not feed each one according to his schedule 
rather than a schedule arbitrarily devised for 
him by a physician? 

This practice is based on the philosophy of 
meeting individual needs. It is a humane prac- 
tice. It does away with the necessity for a hungry 
baby to cry half an hour while he is waiting for 
feeding time. Instead he is fed when he is hungry; 
his need is met; he is happy. 

Now you may say, “Well, how is this any dif- 
ferent from giving him food whenever he de- 
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mands it and thus rearing a child who knows hy 
can get what he wants by crying for it?” 

The answer is that babies do not cry for fo, 
except when they are hungry, and that is whey 
they should be fed. Each baby rather quickly gets 
up his own schedule and is soon eating regularly, 
His mother learns what that schedule is and Sees 
that he gets food accordingly. There is no reason 
to feel. that a baby will become spoiled or oye. 
demanding if his needs are thus satisfied. 

The wise practice of this philosophy—guidanee 
based on meeting needs—assumes of course that 
parents are intelligent about children’s needs anj 
the ways in which they are expressed. It assumes 
also that they use good judgment in helping a 
child learn to achieve a satisfactory balance he. 
tween having his needs met and allowing other 
individuals within his family to meet theirs, too, 

I believe another illustration is in order here, 4 
second important physiological need is the need 
for sleep, and, again, a young child has his own 
sleep needs in relation to amount, rhythm, and so 
on. We give him an opportunity to sleep as much 
as he needs to sleep, but we have him sleep in an 
environment where other people live too. If we are 
sensible we do not ask other members of the 
family to cease all noisy activities while the baby 
sleeps; we do not tiptoe and say “Sh-h-h” to 
whoever may not be tiptoeing. We expect the baby 
to meet his need for sleep in a normal home en. 
vironment where other people are meeting their 
respective needs. It is this sensible balance of 
“need-meeting” that is crucial in child guidance. 


UR boy, who is six, won’t stand up for his rights 

in the neighborhood. Almost every day he comes 
home on the run, crying because the other fellows 
have licked him. He is big enough to fight back, but 


he won’t. Shall we teach him to fight? 
Ke This is a question that bothers most peace- 
loving parents. We all want our children to 
learn to get along with other people without fight- 
ing. However, the reality of the situation for the 
young child is this: Others his age do fight, and to 
be an accepted member of the group he probably 
has to learn to fight, at least enough to stand up 
for his own rights. In fact, that learning will serve 
him in good stead, wherever he may be. In our 
culture we believe we should fight when our rights 
are seriously threatened. 


Parents can help a child learn when and how to 
fight. We do not believe in picking a fight, in at- 
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tacking someone smaller and less powerful, it | 


using dangerous weapons, or in hitting below the 
belt. These are rules of the game that we must 
teach our children. To teach them that fighting is 
always wrong, even though we may believe strong- 
ly that it is, is to do them a disfavor. 
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ognize the need for special types of 

education for hospitalized chil- 
dren.” So states a committee of educa- 
tors who set out to determine what kind 
of education is available for children who 
are hospitalized for a considerable time 
and thus deprived of a normal school ex- 
perience. We may add without fear of 
contradiction that, except in a few in- 
stances, the public also fails to recognize 
its obligation to provide special types of 
education for children who are at home 
but are unable to attend school because 
of temporary or permanent physical 
handicaps. What is the prospect for adequate edu- 
cation of the thousands of youngsters who will be 
unable to attend public school this year because 
of conditions resulting from poliomyelitis, rheu- 
matic fever, and other crippling diseases? 

Many of these children, of course, will be in 
hospitals and convalescent centers. Some will be 
in special schools. But many thousands will be in 
their own homes, struggling along with the help of 
the family, sometimes aided by a visiting teacher 
or a part-time tutor who can at best assist them 
only in keeping up with their class assignments. 
Many will have no instruction or encouragement to 
regain their places among their schoolmates or to 
learn new skills suited to their ability, except 
when the visiting nurse or the physical therapist 
spends a little extra time with them. 


ik public in general fails to rec- 


No Thankless Task 


HEN we in the P.T.A. adopted the slogan “All 

Children Are Our Children,” we did not forget 
that a difficult task lies ahead for us. If all children 
unable to go to school because of physical handi- 
caps are given a chance to make the most of their 
undeveloped talents and skills, it means an im- 
mense and unremitting effort. This task is part 
of our unfinished business in at least three areas 
of the Four-Point Program, and it is a task whose 
rewards are so great in terms of humanity and 
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O send forth children strong in mind and 

body and able to meet the world on equal 
terms is the greatest single joy of parent- 
hood. So many parents are denied this joy 
and so many children enter the lists with a 
handicap, that it behooves all parents and 
teachers to consider their plight. What are 
their vital needs in education? In social ad- 
justment? In spiritual growth? Here is an 
article of universal appeal to those who truly 
believe that “All Children Are Our Children.” 





child welfare as to justify whatever effort it may 
require. 

During the national convention last spring in 
Cleveland I talked with a young woman who has 
made an enviable place for herself in the art world 
and a substantial success in her special field, com- 
mercial art, in spite of a body rendered helpless 
by poliomyelitis several years ago. Smiling, de- 
lightfully gracious, she answered all my questions 
about how she had been able to make such a satis- 
fying adjustment to her new situation, how she was 
able to meet disappointment and discouragement 
on her way into a new realm of living—really into 
a new world. 

From her wheel chair she told an audience of 
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the need to provide opportunity for handicapped 
persons to achieve fullness of living. “The handi- 
capped must realize the power of their own re- 
maining abilities,” she said, “and the people around 
them—their parents, teachers, nurses, and hospi- 
tal attendants—must realize that a physical handi- 
cap is seldom so great that the patient cannot de- 
velop new skills to replace those destroyed and find 
new powers they never suspected.” 

This young woman had learned to use her re- 
maining abilities. Having a pair of arms and un- 
bounded courage and determination, she ignored 
her helpless, chair-bound body. Her pictures of 
dogs and horses, so lively that they seemed ready 
to spring from their pen-locked gates, revealed the 
artist’s faith in her ability to take life as she found 
it and go on from there. 

Earlier last spring, in Atlantic City at a con- 
ference on the education of hospitalized children, 
the same ideas were emphasized. A noted phy- 
sician said that the physically handicapped have 
a great deal more courage and determination than 
most of us realize. They go so fast and so far that 
they would quite outstrip the rest of us were it 
not for the physical obstacle. Having observed 
many of them personally, I believe he is right. 

This conference on the education of hospitalized 
children was called by the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis to discuss the findings of 
a nation-wide study. It was the first such con- 
ference on a national scale and was attended by 
prominent physicians, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
teachers, administrators in education, hospital 
superintendents, physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, nurses, spe- 
cialists in parent educa- 
tion, health education ex- 
perts, and just plain folk 
—all determined to try to 
find a way to improve the 
outlook for these stricken 
children. One _ physical 
therapist came all the 
way from London to at- 
tend the sessions. 


Balancing Values and 
Needs 


M* own responsibility 
in the discussion 
was to represent the par- 
ents of such children and 
to explain how we feel 
about their education. 
The conference discus- 
sion emphasized the need 
for a fuller understand- 
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ing of the problems confronting a hospitalizeq 
child. Should his school period be used to keep him 
abreast of his schoolmates in lesson assign. 
ments? Is he likely to suffer more from his lack of 
group activity than from his loss of regular work? 
How can he be protected from overprotection, 
from overanxious parents whose attentions May 
cause him to indulge in self-pity? How can he he 
brought: to face the fact that his illness does not 
excuse him from determined striving? 

If he faces prolonged hospitalization and a pos- 
sible permanent handicap, how can parents and 
teachers and nurses help him to build patience and 
courage for the long struggle ahead? 

Over and over it was emphasized that we must 
be ready to treat a handicapped person as a per. 
son, not as a distorted body; we must recognize 
that the goal of such a child’s education is to bring 
him to readiness for his adult role. 

Some of the important needs discovered at the 
Atlantic City conference were these: 

1. The need for a community climate in which 
the handicapped person may meet life’s situations 
in a manner normal to his best growth. In many 
communities the general public has little if any 
understanding of the problems of the handicapped 
and almost no confidence in their ability to suc- 
ceed in holding down a job. We can help with a 
program of education among prospective em- 
ployers of our handicapped. The community must 
make room for them rather than send them else- 
where to seek employment. 

A boy who, before polio struck, had planned to 
be a cook became a good dietitian, and after the 





© Harold M. Lambert 
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cal hospital gave him a chance to prove his skill, 
many other institutions sought his help. It is in- 
teresting to note that he had not cared for school 
or academic learning before becoming handi- 
capped, yet entered a profession in which serious 
study was necessary to achieve his goal. 

2. The need for recognizing the fact that special 
situations require special types of education and 
that it costs more to provide adequate education 
for the physically handicapped. The person who 
must remake his life with whatever physical abil- 
ity remains after some crippling disease probably 
receives somewhat more attention than does the 
unfortunate child who has been handicapped from 
birth. Both are in need of individualized education, 
and when the public really understands that 
nearly all handicapped persons can be trained for 
self-support, the money and facilities for their 
training will be provided. 

3. The need of special training for teachers of 
hospitalized children—and adults. Such teachers 
should be trained to handle emotional and be- 
havior needs as well as mental and social needs. 
There are training centers, but so far few teachers 
have qualified for the service. Perhaps we can en- 
courage young people of ability to take up this 
training. Its satisfactions must be great enough 
to warrant the special work necessary, and our 
promise to give “equal opportunity for education 
to all children” cannot be fulfilled until we have 
enough teachers skilled for this delicate task. 

4, The need to give our hospitals and convales- 
cent centers adequate facilities for a program of 
education for the handicapped child. An extensive 
hospital construction program is going forward 
right now over the entire country. This fact may 
give us an unusual opportunity because P.T.A. 
leaders can, without much effort, find out whether 
space for a schoolroom is provided in the plan, or 
whether certain ward space can be adapted to the 
group teaching of wheel-chair or bedfast patients. 

Experts tell us that many professionals still 
fail to recognize a child’s great need for socializa- 
tion when he must be hospitalized for a long 
period. They are so concerned with the illness that 
the child is forgotten. “Idleness and boredom 
sometimes produce after-effects as serious as 
those resulting from the affliction.” Few classes 
are held for the preschool child, although his re- 
moval from home surroundings may have a 
greater effect than we realize unless some effort is 
made to give him a sense of group belonging. 

5. The need for aid from school psychologists, 
not only to help the child find his way over a new 
road of life but to help his parents find the role 
they must play in his recovery or adaptation. Here 
again we have a task of public education, but one 
So vital that we may not neglect it. It is not dif- 
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ficult for the public to see the sound economy of 
transforming the handicapped into self-support- 
ing, self-respecting citizens. But that same public 
may need to be shown that professional help is 
needed to reach that goal. 

After all, what greater privilege may we know 
than to witness the majesty of a spirit restored 
from the cataclysm of discouragement and de- 
spair, as we help guide our physically handicapped 
into the fullness of self-realization! 


Strengthening the Spirit 


if Is hard for a whole, healthy person, however 
understanding, to realize the full measure of 
bitterness that may attend a physical handicap 
even in an adult. That so many handicapped 
persons win so complete a victory over this bitter- 
ness is a wonderful and heartening thing to see; 
for only in comparatively recent years has intel- 
ligent help been offered on a large scale. 

The handicapped child, not yet mature enough 
to be philosophical, stands in far greater need of 
the best help available. His parents, his teachers, 
and all those who guide and tend him need a more 
than common amount of patience, tenderness, and 
understanding; they need, too, imagination and 
the power to identify themselves with their charge. 
It is not enough to keep him abreast of his school- 
mates as far as his lessons are concerned. He must 
also keep pace with their inner growth, and, since 
many avenues of learning through experience are 
closed to him, his guardians must find the paths 
he can follow. 

Nature often compensates the loss of one ability 
with the unexpected discovery of another. A child 
in a wheel chair or a hospital bed sometimes ac- 
quires an interest in art or music, though he may 
not have cared for it until he was stricken. Every 
such impulse should be noted and encouraged. 
Even if there is no special talent, the interest it- 
self is precious beyond words. It will give the child 
a fullness of experience otherwise inaccessible. 

The religious impulse is not at all uncommon 
in children. Handicapped children, who have much 
time to think, are often actually hungry for re- 
assurance of this kind, though not always able to 
say so. An adult who has true understanding will 
detect and cherish this impulse, leading it gently 
to its full fruition, self-forgetfulness, and the de- 
sire to be of use and comfort to others. Once this 
is achieved, the handicap’s power to cripple the 
spirit is gone. To the great credit of humanity, 
many handicapped persons, some of them injured 
in childhood, achieve it alone and unaided; but 
there are also many who do not. The least we can 
do, as a thank offering for our own wholeness, is 
to extend a helping hand wherever we can. 
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It I Were a 
P.T.A. High School 


Service Chairman 


fronting an individual makes it seem at 

first almost overpowering. On the other 
hand, that same task viewed objectively, step by 
step, can become an interesting and stimulating 
series of experiences leading steadily toward the 
desired goal. Remembering this—even as we also 
realize full well the importance of being chosen 
high school service chairmen—let us not be stag- 
gered or disheartened but begin immediately to 
chart our course for the year. 


OQ = the immensity of anew task con- 


Step One 


— of all, I would make it a point to become 
thoroughly familiar with the publications of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
that are fundamental in this field. From my state 
chairman of high school service I would secure a 
list of the objectives for this committee as out- 
lined in the current National Chairmen’s Plans 
of Work. These objectives are quite detailed and 
specific and will serve to keep me in line with 
the state and national organization. 

I would then read the section on high school 
service under “(Committee Activities” in the most 
recent Parent-Teacher Manual (pages 106-9 in 
the 1948-49 edition). Here the approach is re- 
lated to the Four-Point Program, and activities 
in each field—school education, health, world un- 
derstanding, and parent and family life education 
—are suggested and briefly described. Next I 
would beg or borrow or, best of all, buy through 
my state office the pamphlet especially prepared 
for my committee, The High School Parent- 
Teacher Association. I would use this as a hand- 
book at all times. 


Step Two 


gatas carefully read this basic information I 
would feel that I had a fairly exact blueprint 
from which to work. But in order to translate any 
blueprint into actuality one must have building 
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GLADYS P. GEORGE 


National Chairman, Committee on High School Service 


materials. My second step, therefore, would be to 
locate and list every kind of available resource, 
including key persons who might assist me. 

The suggestions of my state chairman will be 
of great service, and undoubtedly the first-men- 
tioned source will be articles in the state parent. 
teacher bulletin. Next in my list of essentials will 
be such national publications as National Parent. 
Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine, The Four-Point 
Program, Guiding Principles, Program Planning, 
and many others. 

Then, too, there are literally dozens of pam- 
phlets in this field that have been found valuable 
at national and state levels. My further list might 
include pertinent publications of the following 
agencies and organizations: 

U.S. Children’s Bureau (Federal Security Agency) 

U.S. Office of Education 

U.S. Department of State 

United Nations: Department of Public Information 

Educational Policies Commission 

American Council on Education 

National Education Association 

National Recreation Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

National Tuberculosis Association 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 

I would write to my state university or state 
colleges to find out whether or not their extension 
divisions release radio programs dealing with the 
psychology of the adolescent and the problems of 
high school youth. If I lived in a large urban area 
the school system might have such programs. 

I would ask my local librarian for advice and 
guidance concerning materials about young peo- 
ple’s needs, problems, and interests to be found in 
the library. If there was no library in my com- 
munity I would write to the state librarian asking 
what services could be made available through a 
bookmobile or by mail. 

Above all, I would make an appointment to talk 
with the superintendent of schools or the high 
school principal or principals in my area. Con- 
vinced of my sincere interest in the high school, 
its aims and its curriculum, these administrators 
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yould indeed prove valuable allies. They are in a 
drategic position to suggest ways in which I can 
help interpret the schools to the community and 
tp propose fields of study and activity for mem- 
pers of the local high school parent-teacher associ- 
ation. With such help I can find out what is new 
ineducational practices, curriculum development, 
guidance and school-work programs, the manner 
in which the high schools in the system are 
gnanced, and, in short, the many problems that 
fe both administrators and teachers today. 

Not forgetting that the entire community has 
astake in its high school youth, I would also seek 
the counsel and support of youth leaders, of 
clergymen, of city officials who are particularly 
concerned with young people, of doctors and 
health officials, and of other men and women prom- 
inent in the public life of the community. Bul- 
: warked by the good will and the wisdom of these 
forward-looking citizens, I would then feel ready 
to fill in the important details on my blueprint for 
action. 

Step Three 


NLY after I had thus familiarized myself with 

the many sources of help accessible to me and 

to my fellow P.T.A. members would I attempt to 

go on to the next step—making a list of some 

of the legitimate areas of study and activity for 
) high school parent-teacher associations. 

I would review in my mind the ways in which 

a high school association differs from an ele- 

| mentary school P.T.A., reflecting the main differ- 

ences between the two types of school. High 








| school students, for example, are drawn from a 
| larger area; the school itself is larger; and the 
| group is therefore more varied. The curriculum 


includes new subjects, new activities, new meth- 
ods. And all this naturally results in a new pat- 


| tern of parent-teacher-student relations and of 
| home-school cooperation. It is a somewhat more 


complex pattern than in the elementary P.T.A., 
but the possibilities are infinite—and infinitely 
exciting. : 





I would also, in my planning, give due emphasis 


to the fact that high school boys and girls are 





different, too, from their younger brothers and 
sisters. They are maturing rapidly. They are 
eager, active, ready for all manner of new ex- 
periences and responsibilities. They can lend 








enormous vitality to any parent-teacher program. 
This is why the leaders of a high school associa- 
tion should experiment with many types of stu- 
dent participation in addition to the always popu- 
lar adult-youth forums. Both young people and 
their elders will profit greatly by the realization 
that the high school P.T.A. does not work chiefly 
for its youth but with them. 
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My pamphlet The High School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation contains an exhaustive classified list of problems 
appropriate for the P.T.A. to tackle. A second careful 
examination of these will be of immense profit to me in 
my own compilation. At length, always thinking in terms 
of local needs and the local community, I would produce 
a list something like this: 


1. Develop a series of needed projects related to the 
health of high school boys and girls; carry them out in 
cooperation with community health agencies and such 
——_- as the Red Cross, the Tuberculosis Association, 
and so on. 


2. Conduct a study of state laws governing the em- 
ployment of youth and of the extent to which these laws 
are enforced. 

3. Make a thoroughgoing survey of community recrea- 
tion facilities for young people. 


4. Sponsor several different kinds of social activities 
for high school students. 


5. Following the plan recently adopted by the National 
Congress Board of Managers, seek to establish three types 
of cooperative community groups: (1) radio listener coun- 
cils, (2) motion picture councils, and (3) councils to eval- 
uate comic books and other newsstand publications for 
children and young people. 


6. Survey the safety hazards in and near the commu- 
nity and take action to have them eliminated. 


7. Publish—and publicize—a list of scholarships avail- 
able to high school graduates, together with the require- 
ments for receiving them. 


8. Promote more and better high school courses on 
family life education, for boys as well as girls. 


9. Study the possibility of incorporating driver train- 
ing courses into the curriculum or, if such courses are al- 
ready being given, the possibility of improving and ex- 
panding them. 


10. Plan an intensive program to recruit top-ranking 
high school seniors into college and university teacher 
training courses, with a view to raising the standards of 
the teaching profession. 


11. Consider, discuss, and then try out methods of en- 
rolling parents in study groups devoted to the problems 
of the adolescent. 

12. Make well-planned efforts to bring parents and 
high school teachers together in friendly, informal social 
gatherings. 


—And Step Four 


nee armed myself with the knowledge of 
what a high school parent-teacher association 
can be and do for its young people, I would make 
myself readily available to the president, the pro- 
gram chairman, and any other committee chair- 
men of the high school associations in my com- 
munity. I would be doubly cautious not to usurp 
the role of an officer or a chairman, but would 
show myself willing and eager to suggest, give 
information, and exchange ideas. I would encour- 
age periodic evaluation 01 the year’s program and 
projects, using the yardstick suggested on pages 
54-56 of my ever handy booklet, The High School 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

If at the end of the year I could view with satis- 
faction the accomplishments of the P.T.A.’s with 
whom I had worked, I would feel a justifiable 
pride in the part I had played as a high school 
service chairman. ; 
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ADIO is here to stay as far 
R as the Beaumont, Texas, 
Parent-Teacher Council is 
concerned. For some time now, 
members have been working on 
the theory—or, one should say, 
the fact—that almost every kind 
of shelter, be it palace or trailer or shack on the 
waterfront, has some kind of radio. And that 
radio will admit a voice where perhaps a parent- 
teacher member might not so easily find her way. 
To this end the council publicity and membership 
chairmen arranged with four local radio stations 
to have “spot” announcements broadcast at var- 
ious times during Membership Week. The follow- 
ing are typical examples of these brief but pointed 
reminders: 





Mrs. J. H. Moore 
President 
Texas Congress 


The P.T.A. is democracy in action. Your support is 
—. Enlist for service during P.T.A. Membership 
eek. 


The P.T.A. needs your strength, your interest, your 
support, your cooperation. Enroll in your local unit dur- 
ing P.T.A. Membership Week. 


Developaworld-community outlook by reviewingevents 
through the eyes of the P.T.A. Your unit needs you. 
P.T.A. Membership Week! 

This effective use of radio for creating city- 
wide interest, together with some fine, cooperative 
newspaper publicity, helped materially in swelling 
the roster of Beaumont P.T.A. members. 


Air-borne Education 


UT the “radio activity” of this alert council 
is no spasmodic affair. In cooperation with its 
twenty local units the Beaumont Council main- 
tains three weekly broadcasts and news coverage. 
It has successfully demonstrated the value of 
radio in stressing the Four-Point Program of the 
National Congress, the state program, and council 
and local unit activities. 

The programs are varied, ranging from high 
school student forums to skits and operettas by 
elementary and junior high school pupils and 
thence to plays, talks, and interviews in the adult 
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A Texas Council Takes to the Air 


education series. Although sponsored by the coun- 
cil, the programs are planned and directed by the 
radio chairmen of the various local units, working 
in cooperation with the teachers in their own 
schools. No prearranged pattern of subjects or 
even of types of programs is followed, and such a 
policy has made for diversity and freshness, . 
After a program has been completely planned, 


the local chairman notifies the radio chairman of | 


the Beaumont Parent-Teacher Council, who in 
turn arranges the schedule with the radio station 
and relays the necessary information to the coun- 
cil publicity chairman. From that time on news- 








paper notices begin building up public interest for | 


the coming presentation. 
By working through their council in this way, 
the local chairmen are able to select their own 


————$—— 


times and program themes. This in turn keeps the | 


schedule both adaptable and flexible and prevents 
the hit-or-miss kind of script that so often results 
from hurried, last-minute efforts. The program 
director of one radio station has complimented 


both the council and the local chairmen for the | ; 


uniform excellence of the programs and for the 
efficient way in which the project is organized. 


A Double Appeal 


jpg are two series of broadcasts, one for and 


by young people and the other for and by 


adults. Since the youth series was begun, the 
following programs—among many others—have 
been heard during a fifteen-minute period every 
Saturday morning: 


“Youth Guidance for Parents and Teachers,” with four 


young people participating. 
Talks and songs on safety by grade-school youngsters. 
A choral-reading choir and a chorus of fifty voices. 


A talent program broadcast from the Beaumont Foun- 
dation for Crippled and Spastic Children. 


ay sone 


“Why We Are Home Economics Majors”: discussions 


by second-year food classes. 


Discussion by high school English students on the 
youth problems arising from indiscriminate use of news- 
papers and magazines, radio and movies. 
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A am on audio-visual education, from an original 
gript written by elementary school pupils. 


“Report Cards in Action,” script written by a teacher 
and acted by a group of elementary school children. 


Ly Musical numbers by a high school string ensemble. 


The basic aim of the second series of programs, 
pa education, has to all appearances success- 

fully achieved its purpose. After almost every 
broadcast, council officers receive many telephone 
- calls from persons expressing great interest in the 
wide-ranging activities of the P.T.A. A significant 
result has been that several memberships have 
heen taken by people who themselves are not ac- 
tive in school life. 

The most recent addition to the regular weekly 
“rings” has been a radio interview program. 


e coun- f A ; 
by the | This very effective feature is part of a series on 
orking civic organization presented by the station and 
r own entitled “Let’s Talk It Over.” Throughout the 
acts or series the Beaumont Parent-Teacher Council and 
such q | its activities are placed high on the roster of 
. worth-while community groups. The interview 
anned technique makes it possible for the projects and 
nan of aims both of the council and of its individual 
vho jn | Units to be brought before the public ina personal, 
station informal way. Indeed these friendly dialogues 
coun. have created much favorable comment. Apparent- 
news. ly they have a human interest sometimes lacking 
ost for in more formal programs. Similar broadcasts are 
now being planned by various local chairmen. 
3 way, i 
r own Opportunity and Obligation 
ps the 


vents | p= council hopes that ultimately every person 
within wave length will be reached by the 





sacg P.T.A. through his own loud-speaker. For many 
earen and varied are the means by which the P.T.A. can 
the | enlighten the community and the world. We have 
vr the | 2 the radio not only an unparalleled opportunity 
ed. | to put our own Objects and program before the 
| public at large, but we have a civic obligation to 
| Participate in plans to educate that public via 
| this air-borne medium. 
- __ Experience has now made it possible for the 
id. by Beaumont Council to list a few helpful pointers 
, the | for other councils or units interested in broaden- 
‘have | 8 their own radio projects or developing present 
every | Programs more effectively : 
1. Time all programs carefully before presenting them. 
| Nothing falls flatter than a long program whose ending 
hfour | must be chopped off abruptly or one so short that too 
much filler music is required. 
ysters. 2. Test your programs for general interest. Remem- 


am ber that variety is the essence of maintaining interest. 
3. Keep up the caliber of all programs in a series. One 


- sloppy job may undo all the fine work of the others. 

ssions 4. Try to have alternate programs on hand, or plan 
| Several in advance so as to forestall that horrible feeling 

et when there is a last-minute cancellation. 

aaa. 5. Keep controversial matters out of all broadcasts. 


—Mkrs. Epwarp L. GREY 
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Pamphlets of Importance 








WHat CAN WE EXPECT OF RURAL SCHOOLS? By Mil- 
-~ Welch Cranston. New York: Woman’s Press, 1948. 
5 cents. 


ERE is a pithy presentation of just what people in a 
rural community may rightly expect the school to 
give their children and what they themselves, as parents 
and citizens, can do to make better schooling a reality. 


The author describes, simply yet vividly, the funda- 
mentals of a sound elementary education, the special 
problems of the high school curriculum, and the need for 
adult extension courses. The text of “A Charter of 
Education for Rural Children,’ drafted by the first 
White House Conference on Rural Education in 1944, 
reminds us that rural communities still have far to go 
before their children will have educational opportunities 
comparable to those in cities. 


Rural P.T.A.’s will find this pamphlet straight uff their 
road, of course. In addition, it affords to any parent- 
teacher member, whatever the size of his community, a 
true and just perspective on what education for all 
American children really means. 


UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— FROM 6 TO 12. By Clara 
Lambert. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 144. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, New York. 20 cents. 


OST parents, especially mothers, feel pretty sure 

that they know their own babies inside out. They 
also probably realize that the topsy-turvy teen-ager needs 
special patience and understanding. But the child be- 
tween babyhood and adolescence is supremely—and 
bafflingly — himself. 

Clara Lambert therefore describes for the benefit of 
bewildered parents the normal behavior, interests, and 
problems of the sixes, the sevens, the eights, nines, tens, 
elevens, and twelves—too often the forgotten ages. It 
contains no recipe for easy parenthood, but it does carry 
down-to-earth suggestions offered with expertness and 
humor by one who for twelve years has been director of 
teacher education at the Play Schools Association. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY Is OURS: THE INDIVIDUAL AND OUR 
HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. First 
in the series of Freedom Pamphlets published by the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 20 cents. 


HIS pamphlet introduces a new series fittingly named 
"Tl Peecdeon Pamphlets. Its message is that everybody 
has his sphere of influence and that nobody is too insig- 
nificant to matter and matter greatly. Mrs. Overstreet 
explores four main questions: (1) What does it mean to 
say that each individual is a unit of influence? (2) What 
does it mean to be whole in influence? (3) In what situa- 
tions do we commonly have a chance to count? And (4) 
what specific methods and social skills may help us to 
work wisely for better human relationships? 

The Responsibility Is Ours makes clear the pivotal 
importance of the private citizen in relation to the mass 
of society and thereby reaffirms the validity of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

This promising series is dedicated to the task of educat- 
ing free men to an understanding of their proper role in 
society. It is addressed to community leaders. Forth- 
coming pamphlets will deal with anti-Semitism, the 
search for a ae, educating for better human rela- 
tions, the rights of radio listeners, the social role of the 
American theater, and similar topics—each by a well- 
known writer. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 
Directed by Ethel Kawin 
¢ Freedom from Fear. (See page 7 of this issue.) 


About Our Study Course Article 


HE insistence of the Atlantic Charter on the fact that the 

peoples of the world must have freedom from fear has be- 
come increasingly significant to all of us in this so-called peace, 
which is more realistically referred to as a cold war or a war of 
nerves. To learn how to free the world from devastating fears 
we must first consider early childhood. As Arnold Gesell tells us 
in his nfost recent book, Studies in Child Development: 

“In a more sincerely sustained effort to understand children, 
men and women of maturity will better comprehend themselves 
and their fellows. . . . A heightened solicitude for the early 
years of human growth will not only have a therapeutic benefit 
for the adult inheritors of the aftermath; it must be the basis for 
all prophylaxis of war.” 

Helen Ross’ article for our study course is both profound and 
practical. She brings us the message from the recent Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Health that the attainment of a 
world community must begin with the training of the little 
child. She offers practical guidance to the parents of young 
children in how to teach them intelligent caution without handi- 
capping them with crippling fears. 


Points for Discussion 


1. How would you distinguish between constructive and de- 
structive fears? 

2. Using the examples of the dog and the bee, how might we 
deal with actual and psychological fears in these two instances? 
How do you teach a child to be cautious about real dangers 
like fire, railroad tracks, and so on? 

8. Discuss common ways in which children learn fears—from 
parents, from frightening experiences, and so on. What can 
parents do to guard against such undesirable learning? 

4. Why should a child never be shamed for his fears? Why 
should he be encouraged to talk about them? Discuss some adult 
ways of talking about fears that are not good for children. 

5. Why does fear of losing his mother’s love disturb a child 
so seriously? Discuss some of the far-reaching effects of a feeling 
of rejection. What can a mother do to help her child get over 
feeling uneasy in her absence? What can parents do to help 
children learn to accept necessary no greene and dep- 
rivations yet not to feel threatened by such parental discipline? 

6. To gain greater understanding of the logic of children’s 
fears, take several actual examples of such fears (from your 
reading or your own experience) and try to explain them from 
the viewpoint of the children themselves. 

7. In similar manner select some illustrations of children’s 
fears of bodily hurt and also their experiences with doctors and 
dentists. Describe constructive and destructive handling of 
these situations. ° 


_ 8. Just as we all need feelings of security, so we all need feel. 
ings of adequacy. What can parents do to keep a child from 
feeling inadequate? Why should they encourage rather than 
repress the child’s eager questioning? 

9. Our author points out that one of the most important 
tasks of parenthood is to help the child live at peace with him. 
self, as well as with others. He must eventually be able to accept 
himself and to be the kind of person he can accept. Discuss the 
meaning of this statement. What parental attitudes and prac. 
tices can assist each child in achieving these ultimate goals? 

10. How will every parent’s efforts to free his own child from 
crippling fears contribute to world peace? 


Program Suggestions 


Am. a symposium, a panel, or a round-table discussion 
might be used effectively for this meeting. The film The 
Feeling of Rejection (National Film Board of Canada, available 
from film loan libraries) might be shown to enrich the program. 


References 


Freud, Anna, and Burlingham, Dorothy T. Infants Without 
Families and War and Children. New York: International 
University Press, 1944. 


Reports by Anna Freud, referred in Miss Ross’ article, are 


fascinatingly presented in these two little books. 

Spock, Benjamin, M.D. The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. 
New York: Pocket Books, 1946. 

See pages 90, 255, 291-95, and page 505 of the index. 
Washburn, Ruth. Children Have Their Reasons. New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1942. Also Weill, Blanche. Through Chil- 
dren’s Eyes. New York: Island Workshop Press, 1940. 

These two books illustrate Miss Ross’ point that “children in 

their own way are logical.” 


Pamphlets: 

From the New York Committee on Mental Hygiene, State 
Charities Aid Association, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York 10, New York: (1) Frank, Lawrence F. The Fundamental 
Needs of the Child. 25 cents. (2) Hymes, James L., Jr. A Pound 
of Prevention. 25 cents. (3) Spock, Benjamin, M.D. Avoiding 
Behavior Problems (especially ‘‘Anxieties in the Early Years”). 
15 cents. 

From the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York 16, New York: Hymes, James L., Jr. Enjoy 
Your Child— Ages 1, 2, and 3. 20 cents. 


Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 


Bacmeister, Rhoda W. “Big Questions for Little People,” | 


October 1948, pp. 25-27. Beyer, Evelyn. ‘““What Are Children 
Afraid Of?” January 1947, pp. 14-16. Study course outline, 
p. 33. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 
Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 


1. CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
¢ Hero Worship: Wise or Unwise? (See page 4 of this issue.) 


Comment 


TT need for a hero lies deep in the emotional nature of every 
growing boy and girl. Often, however, the hero-worshiping 
youngster sees only a dazzling halo, while his parents, preoc- 
cupied with practical consideration, see only the feet of clay. 
The important question, then, is one of clarifying both images. 
Parents, for their part, must know how to help children find 
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altars worthy of devotion so that the whole experience may 
ennoble their young lives. Children, in their turn, must learn to 
distinguish the glitter from the gold, the qualities of true great- 
ness from the tawdry trappings of mediocrity. These are 4 
problems that our study group discussion this month will see 
to explore. 
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Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1, Suppose your eleven-year-old starts swaggering around the 
e with his hat belligerently tilted over one eye, answering 
your mildest inquiries out of the side of his mouth in surly 

lables. How would you handle him, especially since 
only a short time ago he was a knight of superhuman chivalry? 
Then he strode lightly, with manly shoulders thrown back, 
pending a courteous ear to your slightest word. And no request 
yas beyond his eager a to perform with willing- 
ness, In suggesting ways to andle this lad, give reasons for his 
change from yesterday’s noble figure into today’s “‘tough guy.” 


9, Twelve-year-old Jane thought there was nobody in the 
yorld like Susan, a high school senior who lived next door. 
gysan could do no wrong; she was the epitome of all virtues. 
When Jane discovered that Susan had cheated on an examina- 
tim she was heartbroken. With tears in her eyes she told her 
nother that she was “‘disillusioned.”” Never again would she be 
able to believe in anyone. How would you have answered her? 

3, The author of our “ong 4 course article tells how one moth- 
er described the qualities that have made Eleanor Roosevelt 
such an outstanding public figure. How would you, in similar 
circumstances, describe to a child the notable qualities of three 
other persons whose autobiographies have been widely read? 

4, List some of the things all parents can do in the course of 
everyday life to deepen their children’s appreciation of the values 
men strive to live by. 

5.The psychologist Jersild has found some maladjusted 
children in the upper elementary grades who have defied con- 
ventional standards of morality and refused even to pay lip 
service to accepted codes of behavior, naming some celebrated 
criminals as their heroes. Why does a child’s choice of an ideal tell 
90 much about his attitudes toward home, school, and society? 

6. Why does this whole topic present such a definite challenge 
to the schools of America? Would you approve the action of a 
teacher who took her class to see a play in which Abraham Lin- 
coln was depicted as violent and moody? Why or why not? 


7. Aside from character-building values, why is it important 
to our culture, our whole way of life, to have children select as 
their heroes such historic personages as Thomas Jefferson, 
George Washington, Joan of Arc, and, recently, Mme Curie? 


Program Suggestions 


NE good program possibility would be a symposium in which 

four, five, or six persons could take up, each in turn, the 
questions listed above. Members of the study group, having 
carefully reread Mrs. Wolf’s article as well as some of the ref- 
erences, could themselves serve as symposium participants. 
Or one or more outsiders could be invited to take part, persons 
who have had experience with school-age youngsters: a dramat- 
ics teacher, a scout leader, an athletic coach or physical edu- 
cation teacher, an art or music supervisor, a popular elemen- 
tary or junior high school teacher, or a child guidance specialist. 
During the general discussion following the symposium the 
entire group might construct a list of specific suggestions for the 
parents of hero-worshiping children. 


References 


Redl, Fritz. Preadolescents—What Makes Them Tick? New 
York Committee on Mental Hygiene, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 10, New 
York. 20 cents. 
Stoughton, M. L., and Ray, A. M. “Study of Children’s Heroes 
and Ideals,” Journal of Experimental Education, December 
1946, pp. 156-60. 
Troyer, M. E. ‘Education by Heroes,” Educational Leadership, 
March 1944, pp. 347-49. 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Overstreet, Bonaro W. “Introducing Our Children to Our 
Unfinished Society,’”’ May 1947, pp. 8-10. 
Taylor, Katharine Whiteside. “Growing All the Way Up,” 
February 1947, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 37. 


il. ADOLESCENTS 


e Vanishing Ideals. (See page 19 of this issue.) 


Comment 
“YV7HEN half-gods go, the gods arrive,’’ says Emerson. If this 
were invariably true, what a blessing it would be! Unfor- 
tunately it doesn’t always happen. We have all known the sad- 
dening experience of watching some young person, aflame with 
idealism and high aspirations, suddenly quenched as if with a 
dash of cold water. Every thoughtful citizen realizes that we 
must give our best thialder to this problem—both for our 
youth and our country, whose future will be in their hands. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. “Tom,” said Mrs. Martin to her husband, “I wish you’d 
speak to Mary. She plans to invite that Arden girl to her party.” 

“Well, so what? The girl looks all right to me.” 

“But you don’t understand. This girl’s family lives in the worst 
section of town. We’re still so new here, and... .” 

“Now look here, Jane Martin. That sort of talk sounds mighty 
strange from a woman who has a lot to say about democracy.” 

“Oh, Tom. I was just thinking of Mary’s welfare!” 

What was Mrs. Martin really thinking of when she objected 
to Mary’s association with “that Arden girl’? What will be the 
probable effect, now and later, if Mary is forbidden to invite the 
girl to her party? How is this episode related to the reasons Dr. 

verstreet gives for the vanishing of youthful idealism into the 
dull realism of adulthood? 

y Mia i tell you, Clara,” shouted Mr. Ellison to his wife, “I won’t 
stand for Jim’s impertinence any longer. Every time I iell him how 
much better off he is than I was at his age, he puts up an argument. 
Just yesterday he said we weren’t even civilized yet because we still 
have to fight a war about every twenty-five years. Imagine a kid who 
ts still wet behind the ears talking about materialism and the mass 
degeneration of our society! When I was growing up I had ideals. 
All our son has are some half-baked ideas.” 

Analyze this situation and tell what, in your opinion, is right 
or wrong about Mr. Ellison’s attitude toward his son. How 
—_ reason with a boy or girl who is still too young to 

ith ow far civilized man has advanced, not only in medicine 
and the physical sciences but in the realms of social welfare and 
ernational Telations? What would make an adolescent feel 

at his own idealism can lead the way to further progress? 


3. What can the home and the school do to give young people 
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a deeper understanding of how their lives can be enriched by 
group activity in a good cause—as in organizations like the 
Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and in the programs 
and projects of the P.T.A.? 

4. What activities does your parent-teacher association spon- 
sor to make use of the rich human resources of our adolescents? 

5. Because young people are filled “with daring philosophies, 
morning dreams and plans,” even their natural resiliency some- 
times isn’t enough to keep them from becoming disillusioned 
by reality. How can we help them to see that in certain instances 
accepting a second or third best and making the best of it does 
not mean that they must compromise with their ideals? Rather, 
ideals can be strengthened by reality itself—by taking what life 
a offer and building it into the finest thing possible of its 

ind. 


Program Suggestions 


A SMALL number of articulate young people will spark any in- 
formal discussion of ideals and how to keep them working. 
An adult-youth panel devoted to the pertinent points given 
above should provoke vigorous discussion. For a more formal 
meeting it might be interesting to ask some eminent and re- 
spected member of the community to speak briefly on the youthful 
influences that shaped his life and career. A clergyman, a youth 
leader, a guidance counselor, a newspaper editor, or a well- 
loved teacher or professor—any of these would be valuable re- 
source persons. 


References 
Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Our Young Folks, New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1948. Part IV. 
Gardner, George E. The Mental Health of Normal Adolescents. 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 15 cents. 
Hogue, Helen G. Bringing Up Ourselves. New York: Scribner’s, 
1 4 
Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Bateson, W. Howard. “Americans All: Practice Makes More 
Perfect Citizens,” June 1948, pp. 19-21. 
Clapper, Olive Ewing. “Youth and the Uncertain World,” 
December 1946, pp. 4-6. Study course outline, p. 37. 
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HE survey of children’s moviegoing tastes and habits 
discussed last month in this column has been inter- 
preted and summed up by George E. Dickson, the grad- 
uate student at Stanford University who planned and 
conducted it. Mr. Dickson points out that because young 
people prefer types of films usually considered wholesome 
and dislike types considered unwholesome, parents should 
have more confidence in their children’s discrimination. 
On the other hand, parents should not be absolved of the 
responsibility for (1) understanding the child’s tastes and 
(2) giving some guidance in the selection of films. He 
recommends cooperation of civic groups and theater 
managers in scheduling regular Saturday matinees as well 
as other week-end programs especially for children. 
Having learned that most children find out about 
movies from advertisements, Mr. Dickson suggests mak- 
ing far more extensive use of noncommercial sources of 
information, such as reviews, in the home and in the 
school. Review services are particularly valuable if they 
include appraisals by young critics, whose opinions chil- 
dren naturally respect. 


That frequent moviegoing is coupled with lower ratings 
in both scholarship and citizenship should also be of 
interest to parents. The reason for this negative correla- 
tion, comments Mr. Dickson, is not here determined, but 
he mentions two possibilities: lack of recreational op- 
portunities and personal social maladjustment. These 
are things parents can help to correct, either independent- 
ly or in cooperation with school and community. 

Totheschool Mr. Dickson suggests that failure to make 
use of the educational experiences of the child who at- 
tends the motion picture theater is a missed opportunity. 
He proposes the development of courses in the critical 
evaluation of films, building on a tendency already evi- 
dent when the ohild approves or disapproves of the 
pictures he sees and when he attempts to make selections 
according to his tastes. Since such evaluation courses 
would bring about an interchange of opinion with others 
in his own age group (whose judgment he respects more 
than he does that of his elders), critical appraisal would 
progress rapidly. 


To the motion picture industry Mr. Dickson recom- 
mends that more attention be given to the tastes of chil- 
dren and young people—not only in scheduling week-end 
films but in actually producing pictures for them. Great 
Britain has such a program of production especially for 
children (see this column in the October 1948 National 
Parent-Teacher). It is to be hoped that the American film 
industry will follow this lead. 


One step toward assuring the availability of films for 
child audiences here in America has been the reservation 
of some popular older pictures for use in children’s pro- 
grams, notably by the Children’s Film Library. However, 
the vast size of the youthful audience and the results of 
research on children’s tastes should justify the production 
and exhibition of films tailored to order for young 


America. —Rutu B. HEDGES 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Borrowed Trouble—United Artists. Direction, George Arch- 
ainbaud. Movies in the series to which this film belongs are 
usually made with juvenile audiences in mind. Therefore once 
again good triumphs over evil, and Hopalong Cassidy and his 
two pals ride away leaving peace and justice behind them. In 
this case the lady in distress is a young schoolteacher who is 
crusading against a gambling saloon near her school. To lovers 
of westerns Hopalong, California, and Lucky are a captivating 
trio, and in this film they are given good support by the rest of 
the cast. Cast: William Boyd, Andy Clyde, Rand Brooks, Anne 


O’Neal. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 





The Gallant Blade—Columbia. Direction, Henry Levin. 
Seventeenth-century France is the background for this exqui- 
site Technicolor production. The settings are sumptuous and the 
costumes lavish. The story, based on the let-them-eat-cake 
episode in French history, is filled with adventure and intrigue 
that borders on the fantastic as the dashing hero miraculously 
escapes and rescues the beautiful maid. Adults will enjoy the 
pageantry, and children will be thrilled by the horseback riding 
and dueling. Cast: Larry Parks, Marguerite Chapman, Victor 
Jory, George Macready. 
Adults 

Yes 


14-18 8-14 
Good Excellent 





The Paleface—Paramount. Direction, Norman Z. McLeod. 
The background for this hilarious farce-comedy is an Indian 
village on the frontier. The action follows the accepted pattern 
for westerns. Costumes and music sustain the mood, and color 
photography is especially effective in the Indian sequences. Bob 
Hope’s performance is in his usual vein, and Jane Russell's 
interpretation of Calamity Jane lends him capable support. 
Played strictly for laughs, the movie seems to have achieved its 
purpose. Cast: Bob Hope, Jane Russell, Robert Armstrong, Iris 


Adrian. 
14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 





Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped— Monogram. Direc- 
tion, William Beaudine. This is a delightful dramatization of 
the well-loved classic. The familiar characters and their exciting 
adventures are vividly brought to life by skillful direction and 
ingenious photography. The action takes place in Scotland in 
the 1750’s, and the authentic costuming is daoie The back- 
ground music and sound effects are especially noteworthy, as 
they greatly intensify the chills and thrills of the youthful hero’s 
miraculous escapes from death and destruction. All the charac- 
ters are strikingly portrayed by an excellent cast. Roddy 
McDowall is outstanding as the earnest young David Balfour 
who struggles to gain his rightful inheritance in spite of the 
treacherous plotting of a villainous old uncle. Cast: Roddy 
McDowall, Sue England, Dan O’Herlihy, Roland Winters. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good 
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(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





—_—. . 
ills of Home—MGM. Direction, Fred Wilcox. Excellent 
rization and bits of dour humor highlight this interest- 
‘story of a country doctor’s service to the friends and neigh- 
who live among the hills of home, his beloved Scottish 
ds. The beautiful scenery and quaint village settings, 
phed in color, are entertaining in themselves. The dog 
lassie is prominent in the action although it is not her story. 
The main plot follows the old doctor’s efforts to help train the 
village boy whom he has chosen as his successor. Cast: Edmund 
Gwenn, Donald Crisp, Tom ey Janet Leigh, Lassie. ee 


a Good Mature 





Jungle Patrol— 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Joe Newman. 
This is the story of an air squadron whose base was an air strip 
in New Guinea during the war. It is a tribute to the high spirit 
and great courage of the men. There are no scenes of actual 
combat; the suspense of battle is created by the voices as they 
come in over the radio. Natural bits of comedy fall into place 
and relieve the tension. Each member of the little known cast 
gives an outstanding performance, and the directiou is excellent. 
Highest praise goes to the script-writers who allowed the sup- 

y true story to reach a sudden, terrifying climax and a 
tragic, inevitable ending. Cast: Kristine Miller, Arthur Franz, 
Ross Ford, Tom Noonan, Gene Reynolds. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent. Yes Too tragic 
ADULT 





The Accused— Paramount. Direction, William Dieterle. This 
film is to be deplored because its portrayal of a teacher as the 
murderer of a pupil violates the concept of social responsibility. 
Since the rok a is very pretty and the youth she kills (sup- 
posedly in self-defense) is a distasteful, spoiled boy, the sym- 
pathy of the audience, the detective, and the lawyer is with her 
at all times. Acting and direction are good, but the explanation 
of the psychological reasons for the teacher’s loss of self-control 
is too technical for the public to understand clearly. Further- 
more, it cannot offset the harm which may be done to young 
minds by the suggestion that a teacher is capable of committing 
a brutal murder, even in self-defense, and then of concealing 
her guilt. The ending is cynical and undermines confidence in 
the courts. Cast: Loretta Young, Robert Cummings, Wendell 
Corey, Sam Jaffe, Suzanne Dalbert. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
No No No 





Disaster—Paramount. Direction, William Pine. A mediocre 
melodrama built around the fact that circumstantial evidence 
can be very convincing. A young man unjustly accused of 
murder escapes from the law and becomes a steeple jack. His 
daredevil escapades at exciting heights supply thrills and sus- 
pense. Streets and parts of Los Angeles are readily discernible, 
and the hills of Hollywood make a picturesque background. 
yo Richard Denning, Trudy Marshall, Will Wright, Damian 
ynn. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair No No 





June Bride— Warner Brothers. Direction, Bretaigne Windust. 
An amusing, sophisticated comedy satirizing the provincial life 
of Indiana ple but in a sympathetic, fun-loving manner. 
Bette Davis’ inimitable personality and lines of clever repartee 
carry the show, and Robert Montgomery’s performance is 
equally satisfying. The story involves a wedding staged in a 
small Indiana town by the magazine edited by Miss Davis. 
Complications arise when Mr. Montgomery, a feature writer 
who is intermittently in love with her, works too hard on the 
human-interest angle of the wedding story. Cast: Bette Davis, 
Robert Montgomery, Fay Bainter, Betty Lynn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Amusing Fair No 





Kiss the Blood Off My Hands—RKO-Radio. Direction, 

Orman Foster. This sordid, harrowing melodrama is as dis- 
tasteful as its title is revolting. The violent action includes 
brutal slugging and murder. Among the characters are a psy- 
chopath and a lonely girl, who fall in love. A crime-does-not- 
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pay ending fails to compensate for the brutality and lack of 
ethics. Cast: Joan Fontaine, Burt Lancaster, Robert Newton, 
Lewis L. Russell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Distasteful No No 





Let’s Live a Little—Eagle-Lion. Direction, Richard Wal- 
lace. This comedy version of pussuty is presented in a 
sophisticated manner against a background of lavish interior 
settings. The beginning sequences seem to promise entertain- 
ment, but the action soon lapses into slapstick and the movie 
rapidly declines in interest. An advertising executive becomes 
romantically involved with two women customers, one a former 
sweetheart and the other an eminent psychiatrist. Cast: Hedy 
Lamarr, Robert Cummings, Anna Sten, Robert Shayne. 

Adults 14-1 8-14 
Fair Sophisticated No 





Miss Tatlock’s Millions—Paramount. Direction, Richard 
Haydn. This sophisticated comedy has well-written dialogue, a 
beautiful setting, and excellent direction, acting, and photog- 
raphy. However, many persons will undoubtedly feel that the 
use of a young man’s mental illness as the basis for comedy is 
objectionable and unkind. In addition, other scenes are in very 
poor taste. The story is laid in Santa Barbara. A movie stunt 
man is hired to impersonate the mentally ill young heir to a vast 
fortune, and the plot turns on the scheming of the heir’s family 
to get the money away from him. Cast: John Lund, Wanda 
Hendrix, Barry Fitzgerald, Monty Woolley. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Doubtful No 





Road House—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jean Negulesco. 
A tense, brutal, and thoroughly distasteful film with most of 
the action taking place in a road house. It is well produced and 
exceptionally well acted by a group of skilled performers, but 
the story is hackneyed and the climax trite. There is entirely too 
much drinking, shooting, and brawling, to say nothing of overly 
fervid love scenes, to make the film acceptable from any stand- 
point of good taste or ethics. The action concerns a torch singer 
and a young man who find themselves in the toils of the night- 
club owner. Cast: Ida Lupino, Cornel Wilde, Celeste Holm, 
Richard Widmark. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste No No 





Roddy McDowall, shown here with Sue England, plays the 
young hero in the filming of an immortal children’s classic, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Kidnapped. 
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Two of these Malamute puppies, held by Fireman Second Class 

Robert C. Luther, accompanied the United States Navy’s map- 

ping expedition to Antarctica. The film record of the expedi- 

tion, known as Operation High Jump, was reviewed in last 
month’s magazine. 


Rogues’ Regiment — Universal-International. Direction, 
Robert Florey. This motion picture is based on the mysterious 
disappearance of Martin Bormann, the notorious deputy of Hit- 
ler who was tried in absentia by the War Crimes Tribunal at 
Nuremberg and sentenced to be hanged. Presented as truth in 
semidocumentary style, the film ends with the statement that 
Bormann (known as Reicher in the story) has been apprehended. 
The final scene shows his hanging. This is dishonest, for in real- 
ity Bormann has not been captured, although Allied army intel- 
ligence officers have been searching for him for three years and 
have reason to believe he is still alive. Rogues’ Regiment is well 
produced, has good suspense, and the male characterizations 
are impressive. All action takes place in Indo-China, and battles 
between the natives and the French Foreign Legion supply 
thrills and excitement. Cast: Dick Powell, Marta Toren, Vin- 
cent Price, Stephen McNally. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Interesting Doubtful No 
Sealed Verdict—Paramount. Direction, Lewis Allen. This 


interesting but involved story of the prosecution of Nazi war 
criminals is packed with tragedy and pathos. The locale is the 
American-occupied zone in Germany, where the outdoor scenes 
were taken. Photography makes dramatic use of light and shad- 
ow, direction is excellent, and music and sound effects accent 
the mood. Although dealing primarily with the trials, the plot 
has many other threads, including the black market, fraterni- 
zation, and German morale. The picture shows the state of 
imbalance in Germany and the difficulty of living by rules and 
regulations alone. Cast: Ray Milland, Florence Marly, Broder- 
ick Crawford, John — ja ‘ 

- —-14 


Adults 
Interesting Doubtful No 





A Song Is Born—RKO-Radio. Direction, Howard Hawks. 
This musical farce-comedy is neither very musical nor very 
funny, and it has many offensive scenes. However, young 
people who keep in touch with jive bands will enjoy seeing their 
favorite band Caden on the screen and hearing the modern 
swing music. The lavish color photography is beautiful and 
other production values are high, but the film is disappointing 
because Danny Kaye pays a straight part without any of his 
usual ebullient comedy. The story deals with seven professors of 
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music who have been locked away for nearly ten years whil 
writing a book on the origins of music. When the youngest en 
out into the modern world of night clubs, he brings home 

tough young girl who is tied in with a gang of crooks. ¢ : 
Danny Kaye, Virginia Mayo, Benny Goodman, Hugh Herbert. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 





SELECTED FILMS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 





The following 16mm sound films on the United Nations ma be 
obtained from Film Program Services, 1173 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 19, New York. Rental fees are for one 
day’s use. 

Atomic Power. 18 minutes. $3.50. 

Boundary Lines. Human rights. 10 minutes. $3.00. 
Brotherhood of Man. Human rights. 10 minutes. $3.00, 
The Church in the Atomic Age. 19 minutes. $5.25, 
Common Concern. Food and agriculture. 20 minutes. $2.50, 
FS Matter What You Think? Education. 16 minutes, 


First Steps. Handicapped children. 11 minutes. $2.00. 

Hungry Minds. Educational needs. 10 minutes. $1.25, 

Hymn of the Nations. By Toscanini. 32 minutes. $4.50, 

I.L.O. International Labor Organization. 9 minutes. $1.25, 

Indonesia. 17 minutes. $3.50. 

Indonesia Calling. 18 minutes. $5.00. 

Italy Rebuilds. European reconstruction. 20 minutes. $4.00, 

It’s Your America. 35 minutes. $2.50. 

Lifeline. Relief and rehabilitation. 10 minutes. $1.25. 

Native Earth. New Guinea. 20 minutes. $2.50. 

One World or None. 9 minutes. $2.00. 

Palestine. 18 minutes. $3.50. 

— for Peace. The Charter and the veto. 16 minutes. 

The People’s Charter. The official film on the background, 
en and working organization of the UN. 17 minutes. 


Round Trip. World trade. 20 minutes. $3.50. 
Seeds of Destiny. Children. 20 minutes. $3.00. 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED IN THE 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 


JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 


Red River—A good western of near-epic proportions. 
Rusty Leads the Way—Honest, human drama of a blind girl. 


FAMILY 


Apartment for Peggy—Refreshing comedy of campus life. 
For the Love of Mary—Romance laid in political Washington. 
7” Girl from Manhattan—Uninspired, slow-moving social 
rama. 
The Luck of the Irish—Enjoyable whimsy; too much drinking. 
Night Wind—Tense, exciting dog story with no comedy relief. 
The Secret Land—Film record of the Navy’s trip to Antarctica. 
-™ Three Musketeers—Swashbuckling version of Dumas’ 
classic. 
Walk a Crooked Mile—Semidocumentary from FBI files. 


ADULT 


Bodyguard—Mediocre, disagreeable murder drama. 

Cry of the City—-Story of sordid crime and relentless law. 

An game Affair—Sophisticated comedy, weak in plot and 
ethics. 

Isn’t It Romantic?—Poorly written but well-acted comedy. 

Johnny Belinda—Melodrama in a Cape Breton village. 

Larceny—Expertly produced picture of crooks and crime. 

Luxury Liner—Tuneful, colorful, lighthearted romance. 

My Dear Secretary—Unsuccessful attempt at satire. 

No Minor Vices—Fairly entertaining marital farce. 

Rope—Morbid, unhealthy tale of diabolical murder. 

The Saxon Charm—Excellent adaptation of the novel. 

Sorry, Wrong Number—Capably acted murder melodrama. 

The Spiritualist—Exposé of the spiritualism racket. 

Station West—A western with much drinking and shooting. 

Unfaithfully Yours—Overly complicated but entertaining farce. 

Variety Time—Reminiscent of yesterday’s vaudeville programs. 
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Thought in Tinsel 


We note with pleasure that our annual friend, 
The Christmas tree, has entered our abode; 
Has graciously agreed once more to spend 

The foil-bright holidays with us. Her load 

Of blushing glass, of gold and silver glee 

Is even heavier than usual. 

Each crystal bell’s a constant song. The tree 
Spills laughter from each metal icicle. 


And yet the laughter’s very faint, as though 

It too were artificial. Could our guest 

Prefer a simple stole designed of snow 

To all the dazzling raiment she is dressed 

In now? And would she rather wear one jay 

Than these electric gems on Christmas Day? 


—JOHN NIXON, JR. 


On Meeting Myself 
While House-cleaning 


“Mirror, mirror 

on the wall... .’ 
I don’t like 

my looks at all; 
And those I love, 

I sadly own, 
Must love my 

inner self alone. 


’ 


— HORTENSE ROBERTA ROBERTS 


They Can Recite the Magic 


A child will turn a pebble in his hand 
And know it for a precious stone; a fold 
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Of silk is treasure; leaf or marigold 

Will whisper secrets he can understand. 

He hears the jack-o’-lantern’s bright command 
To wonder, and the tinsel stories told 

By Christmas trees; while every snowflake’s cold 
Young finger tips unlock a fairyland. 


Then walk with children through the wheeling year, 
Knowing they spy the nuggets in the clay 

That clogs your feet, knowing they can recite 

The magic that will blow your heaven clear 

And shine each facet of the dusty day 

Into a prism to give back delight. 


— MARIAN BURNS DARLING 


Nationa, Parent-Teacuer @ December 1948 





St. Petronia’s Well 
(A convent schoolgirl speaks) 


Bless us and save us, 

If teachers should hear 
This lovely far dropping 
From I know not where. 
Conning a lesson 

Puts one upon guard, 
With fingers so numb 
And the grammar so hard. 


Yes, while I was idly 
Droning away, 

I heard thafsweet water 
Beneath me at play, 

In joyful abandonment 
Frolicking round, 

Yet flowing on patiently 
Under the ground. 


Our Mother Superior 

Read, I remember, 

A legend that springs flowed 
In icy December, 

Found under the stones 

Of a novice’s cell, 

They were christened by her 
“St. Petronia’s Well.” 


St. Petronia, discipline 

Isn’t for me. 

Come and flood this whole place 
With your deep mystery. 

Sweep me out with you where 
Life is teeming and moving, 

To lamb, kitten, or child 

That is eager for loving. 


—LAuRA BENET 


Snowflakes 


Hand to his puzzled head, 

St. Peter said: 

“The littlest angels must play. You know— 
I can’t find a single toy, and so—.” 


“Well, give them the carven flakes of snow. 
Let them scatter them one by one 

Past the Pleiades, past the sun—. 

That way every crystal bauble 

Will serve a happy purpose double, 

And the children of earth shall shout with joy 
To catch on a sleeve an angel’s toy.” 


— MARION DOYLE 
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Looking into Legislation 


WO years ago the Seventy-ninth Congress passed the 

Fulbright Act, now Public Law 584, which amended 
the Surplus Properties Act of 1944 so that some of the 
currencies and credits of other countries acquired by 
the United States through the sale of surplus property 
abroad might be used for educational exchanges. 

Two compelling factors precipitated this legislation— 
the need for broader international understanding, and 
the shortage of dollars. Other nations wished to buy the 
millions of dollars’ worth of surplus property that the 
United States had shipped overseas during the war, but 
they could not obtain enough American dollars to do so. 
The Fulbright Act authorizes the Secretary of State to 
negotiate executive agreements to permit the use of for- 
eign currencies and credits realized through surplus- 
property sales, for three purposes: (1) sending Americans 
abroad to study, (2) maintaining foreign students at 
American educational institutions abroad, and (3) financ- 
ing travel by nationals of other countries to the United 
States for study here, provided they do not displace 
American students in our educational institutions. 

The act limits the amount to be devoted to educational 
exchanges in any one country to an equivalent of $20,000,- 
000. It specifies that sums thus allocated must be spent 
at a rate of not more than the equivalent of $1,000,000 
annually. Only in a few countries, however, do the sums 
approach these figures. 


No American dollars are made available under the act. 
Since all funds are in foreign currencies, the act does 
not provide for exchange of students between the con- 
tinental United States and its territories, nor the means 
for defraying the expenses of foreign visitors within this 
country. Although the act provides that transportation 
to and from the United States may be paid in foreign 
currency, in no case does it cover expenses within the 
United States. 

Usually grants under the Fulbright Act are made for a 
period of one academic year, with the possibility of re- 
newal for a second year under exceptional circumstances. 
All grants, whether for study, teaching, or research, re- 
quire connection with an educational institution approved 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. The grants vary in 
amount. Such factors as the cost of living, the level of the 
candidate’s professional training, and the availability of 
funds from other sources will be taken into account. 

In the case of Americans, only graduate students are 
being considered for scholarships during the first few 
years of the program. Graduate students from foreign 
countries who wish to study in the United States are to 
be given preference over undergraduates, though some 
exceptions may be allowed if an undergraduate has com- 
pleted all the studies in his chosen field that are offered in 
his own land. Candidates are expected to have a knowl- 
edge of the language of the host country sufficient to en- 
able them to carry on the academic program that they 
have elected. 


On September 22, 1948, the United Kingdom signed an 
agreement with this country putting into operation a 
program of educational exchanges as authorized under 
the Fulbright Act. Five previous agreements had al- 
ready been signed with China, Burma, the Philippines, 
Greece, and New Zealand. 

Last January the Eightieth Congress passed the Smith- 
Mundt Act, now Public Law 402. This act includes a 
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Contributors 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, Pulitzer prize poet, oo 
tributed to the National Parent-Teacher for the first time 
just ten years ago, and he has been a favorite contributor 
ever since. His verse, stories, and articles, drawn fre 
quently from memories of his own childhood, are 3) 
ways especially welcome at the holiday season, A ney 
and enlarged edition of the Collected Poems of this beloved 
son of Maine has recently been published. 





HERMAN FINER, professor at the University of Chicago 
and formerly of the famed London School of Economics 
is one of the most distinguished political scientists of our 
day. Parent-teacher members who attended the 194 
national convention heard the address on which his arti. 
cle is based. Mr. Finer’s international reputation 4 
thinker, lecturer, and author has been further enhanced 
by service as consultant to governments on both sides of 
the Atlantic. His latest book is America’s Destiny, 


ANNA H. HayEs is first vice-president of the National 
Congress and senior associate editor of this magazine 
In an issue emphasizing ideals, this former national chair. 
man of the Committee on Publicity and past president of 
the Idaho Congress writes from a lifelong devotion to the 
high ideals of the parent-teacher movement. Mrs. Hayes 
is also well and widely known as a poet of perception, 


That popular and tireless team of educators, Bonaro 
W. and HARRY A. OVERSTREET, recently returned from 
two memorable weeks in Hawaii. There they presented 
twenty-six different programs on four different islands, 
Back on the American mainland again, they plunged into 
institute work around San Diego and San Bernardino, 
Now they have settled down temporarily at the Univer. 
sity of California in Berkeley. Although Dr. and Mn. 
Overstreet are old friends of this magazine, we are seldom 
able to include them both in our list of contributors. 


Since 1942 HELEN Ross, noted educator and psycho- 
analyst, has been the able administrative director of the 
Institute for Psychoanalysis. A graduate of Bryn Mawr, 
she later studied in London and Vienna. Besides lectur- 
ing on education at the University of Chicago, Dr. Ross 
finds time to serve as valued consultant to a wide varie 
ty of social service groups. Translator and compiler of 
works in the demanding field of psychoanalysis, she also 
contributes articles to professional journals. 


ANNA W. M. WOLF is senior staff member of the Fami- 
ly Guidance and Consultation Service of the Child Study 
Association. Wherever parents are truly interested in 
obtaining the best knowledge available, there the books 
of Anna Wolf are sure to be found. Both as a family life 
counselor and as a writer she has made an outstanding 
contribution to parent and family life education. Her 


book, The Parents’ Manual, has been paid the tribute of 


being called indispensable. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontier” was prepared by Mrs. Ei- 
ward L. Grey, publicity chairman of the Beaumont City P.T.A 
Council, and Mrs. J. H. Moore, president, Texas Congress. 





provision extending throughout the world the Depart- 
ment of State’s authority to carry on various kinds 0 
educational, scientific, and cultural exchanges. There 
fore the department is now permitted to conduct, in co 
operation with other American agencies, a program af 
academic and professional exchanges with any countty 
that may be prepared to reciprocate. The extent of this 
program will depend on the funds Congress allocates al 
nually for such purposes. —Epna P. Cook 


NatIonaL Parent-TEACHER @ December 1 
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East Lansing 


michigan J 
dle ont Let Death | 
Traffic accidents reach their yearly Ta ke Y U x 

peak in December. Last year in this o 

month 3,190 persons were killed and a d 

100,000 injured. O i ay 


More than half again as many pe- 
destrians die in traffic in December 









as in an average month. 


Drive and walk with care. See 
that our children know how to 
behave safely in traffic! 

This message is in cooperation with the 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR TRAFFIC SAFETY 
and the NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 


National Parent- Ceacher 


600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 5, ILLINO! 





